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The Line Between Crime and Insanity. 


By Dr. Carteton Srmon. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The brain is the organ of the mind 
—the seat of thought—the birthplace 
of our ego. 

Thought is the product of the brain, 
as electricity is the product of the 
dynamo. The parts that construct this 
instrument are of the finest texture, 
composed of the minute microscopical 
cells, each being a little storehouse, 
whose ramification extends into count- 
less numbers. Every cell has a distinct 
separate life that absorbs the impres- 
sions of the outer world conveyed to it 
by the senses. With each new experi- 
ence another cell becomes inhabited. 
Should the same experience be regis- 
tered again, a deeper impression is 
made, a recognition or acknowledge- 
ment ig felt, and a memory becomes es- 
tablished. 

The development of memory, 
through the experience of similar ir- 
pressions, is a condition found not 
alone in the brain as a mass of cells, but 
also has been demonstrated by me, as 
an inherent condition of receptivity of 
the smallest and lowest order of cell 


life. It seems as a peculiar design of 
Nature that, wherever it has planted 
the magic seed of life, there also is im- 
planted memory, as a part and parcel 
of such life, and as a means of its sus- 
tenance and defence. 

The cells in the brain have not only 
the power of registering impressions 
productive eventually in knowledge, but 
also by the grouping of its cells, have 
the faculty of reconstructing thought. 
This depends upon the intricacies of its 
cellular mass, and the independent cell 
activity. These are little units that 
make up the whole. As the stars and 
planets act and react upon each other, 
so does each cell affect another in the 
brain. The planetary actions produce 
electrical forces, the cellular ones, 
thought. This thought in turn it is 
capable of purifying and filtering. 

When thought becomes a conscious, 
animate thing, in the demands of mem- 
ory and desire, mentality is born. 
When this develops into distinct facul- 
ties, mentality becomes mind. This as 
well shows separate activities and 
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lanes. In man the reasoning faculty 
pease pronounced by aiding him to 
study cause and effect, and to use this 
knowledge with profit. Its healthy ap- 
plication represents the control of the 
impulses and desires; obedience to de- 
mands in personal habit and behavior, 
and duties toward fellowmen. It acts 
as well as a balance to all moral and 
mental activity. 

Time has established a standard or 
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planation, he is considered insane. In- 
sanity is really the destruction of the 
ego, or it may be the loss of mental and 
moral equilibrium. 

Philosophy and science, and the lat- 
ter is but the consummated ideal of the 
former, have always been busy in the 
problem of the promotion of happiness. 
It seems to be the greatest aim of man’s 
short life. Happiness depends largely 
upon social conditions, and a main- 


DR. CARLETON SIMON. 


average reasoning ability in man, and 
by this measure we recognize the idiot 


or the philosopher. When an indi- 
vidual differs decidedly in the normal 
reasoning ability established by prece- 
dent, we are apt to term him queer or 
erratic. When a person suddenly 
changes his habits, without any due 
specific cause warranting it, and which 
is contrary to his own previous reason- 
ing behavior, and which does not per- 
mit of any other possible, feasible ex- 


tenance of morai equity among man- 
kind. 

If a man gives as proof of disordered 
mental reasoning ability, the destruc- 
tion of life, property, or social laws, and 
such destruction has no motive for its 
perpetration, the law holds him insane. 
Should a motive exist, the law holds 
him as a criminal, and responsible. It 
becomes a question in law of motive, 
and it is largely due to this element, 
necessary to general reasoning ability, 
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that stamps the act either as the result 
of insanity or of crime. Still, an in- 
sane act may exist in which motive may 
be present. It is this very discrepancy 
that makes the border-line of insanity 
and crime so difficult of differentiation. 

In the insane, the act occurs from an 
impulse without material personal ad- 
vantage to the act of will. It is the 
selection of the act, however, with the 
evidence of defective reasoning, that 
stamps it as the choice of an insane 
mind. 

In the criminal the impulse may 
arise from the same cause, but the rea- 
son is not defective in its general ap- 
plication, except to legal soundness. 
The legal tests of responsibility of 
criminal acts, if the result of sane or in- 
sane action, is generally involved in the 
question, “ Did the individual recog- 
nize what he was doing, and if so, did 
he know it was wrong? ” 

The examination of many hundreds 
of criminals convinces me that the 
moral responsibility of the criminal is 
nil, that he does not know that he is 
in error, and if he does recognize this 
fact, that he cannot control his criminal 
desires and impulses. These impulses 
are termed in the insane “ imperative 
conceptions”; in the criminal, I am 
sorry to say, they have not been labelled 
with similar charity. Criminals, when 
studied as a class, are recognized and 
divided into three divisions. 

The first division includes the acci- 
dental criminal, who is naturally an 
honest man, but who has gone astray. 

Whereas, this first division may in- 
clude, and does include, the majority 
of criminals, still these criminals are 
not the ones that represent the vast out- 
lay of the State’s funds for detection 
and incarceration. These criminals 
almost invariably experience remorse, 
and their imprisonment as a punish- 
ment has a beneficial effect upon their 
future lives. It may seriously handi- 


cap their ambitious tendencies, and 
may act as a depressant upon their so- 
cial intercourse, but the lesson of their 
weakness is never forgotten. 

The second division is the habitual 
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criminal, the product of his environ- 
ment and of bad habits, and who pre- 
fers a life of lawlessness as his chosen 
occupation. We find these criminals 
in the highest and lowest order of de- 
velopment of intelligence. 

In the third division are the born 
criminals, instinctively so because of 
their inheritance; moral depravity, 
vices, and deteriorated mental and 
physical health are their heritage. 
These are the degenerate types spoken 
of by Lombroso, Ferrier, and others. 

Criminologists, in the study of crime, 
exclude the accidental criminal. The 
born or instinctive criminal is the one 
demanding our attention, because of his 
apparent inability to know right from 
wrong; and in the study of this type cer- 
tain mental phases are observable that 
place him among those whom we con- 
sider mentally unsound. Prominence 
is given to this type because of the 
striking resemblance to signs of physi- 
cal deterioration found in the insane. 
There is a parallelism which constantly 
confronts one. Some of these are, ir- 
regular skull formation with facial 
asymmetry, heavy jaw, or a retreating 
chin; diminished or exaggerated sensa- 
tions to pain, acute vision, dull hearing, 
and other defects in the special senses. 
The eye of the criminal is peculiar, in- 
asmuch as it is rarely found to be nor- 
mal; they are set differently, and the 
pupils are found generally differing 
from each other in size. 

In the examination of some twelve 
hundred criminals, it was remarkable 
that I did not see one normal or evenly 
developed head, nor did I find what one 
might term a handsome face. In com- 
parison with the body, the head was 
found either abnormally large or very 
small, the average being twenty-one and 
a half inches in circumference of the 
head above the ears. The neck being 
invariably very long and narrow in 
those convicted of forgery and grand 
larceny, and those convicted of some 
brutal offences, such as assault, arson, 
and murder, had invariably short, 
thick necks. The average position of 
the head is a hanging downward to the 
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left side. The gait is characteristic, 
inasmuch as it is slovenly and halting. 
In some, the right or left foot seems to 
be dragged after the other. 

One of the worst prisoners ever con- 
victed to Sing Sing gives a very strik- 
ing family history. His father was in 
his youth subject to epilectic convul- 
sions; his mother, and in turn her 
father, had both been in an insane asy- 
lum. Three children were born of this 
marriage; one became insane at twenty- 
two years of age; another, a girl, was 
sentenced in Boston for what is com- 
monly called “ shop-lifting ”; and the 
man under observation had been a crim- 
inal as long as he could remember. He 
is a man of medium stature, and was 
sentenced eight times to prison. As an 


example of how crime and insanity 
may merge into each other, he is a 
striking specimen. While in Sing Sing 
he had occasional spells of epileptic 
convulsions which included only one- 
half of his body; thus one-half remained 
normal while the other developed these 


attacks. The man is about five feet 
eight and a half inches in stature, and 
weighs one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds. His head is twenty-two inches 
in circumference, frontal and occipital 
measurements. There is a decided de- 
pression at the highest aspect of his 
skull; one ear is set higher than the 
other, and the jaw is receding. The 
lips are thin with the outer corner open, 
giving the face a peculiar look. This 
individual became so pronouncedly in- 
sane that he was removed to the Mat- 
teawan Insane Asylum several months 
ago. 

There is no doubt but that many of 
his crimes were products of his insane 
mind, and that this man has been ir- 
responsible from his birth. This study, 
as well as many that I might illustrate, 
convinces me that crime and insanity 
are often the inheritance of vicious 
mental and moral stigma with invari- 
able physical evidences. 

While speaking of my opinion to Dr. 
R. T. Irvine, the able physician of Sing 
Sing prison, he informed me that care- 
ful and close observation of the prison- 
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ers under his charge for the past eight 
years, which were about seven thousand 
in number, convinced him that sixty- 
five to seventy-five per cent. of the in- 
mates are mentally abnormal. They 
do not seem so at first glance, but close 
attention to their personal habits, de- 
meanor, walk, actions, method of hold- 
ing the head, and the peculiar use of 
their eyes, associated with their defi- 
cient and defective reasoning ability, 
give proof that they are distinctly ab- 
normal, and sooner or later they have 
invariably given evidences of a faulty 
mental composition. It might be sug- 
gested that incarceration, with depres- 
sion of spirits and the discipline of 
prison life, develops these conditions. 
This, however, is met by the fact that 
when entering prison life the criminal 
is generally in ill-health by reason of 
dissipation and bad habits. The regu- 
lar hours for sleep, the healthy food, 
work, and good medical attendance in- 
crease his vitality, and he becomes 
stronger and healthier. Discipline, 
when conducted by such a gentleman 
as Addison Johnson, present warden of 
Sing Sing, is rigid, but it is tempered 
with a kindness commendable. 

A glance at the State Prison Reports 
brings out many facts. It shows that 
in the Auburn prison, among nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine criminals, thirty 
became so pronouncedly insane as to 
warrant their removal to Matteawan 
Insane Asylum, which is the State asy- 
lum for insane criminals. This repre- 
sents that among this group three per 
cent. became insane in one year. This 
is all the more remarkable when we re- 
member that this is a yearly report of 
a specific group whose term of incar- 
ceration averages some seven years and 
ten months. The eventual percentage 
of insanity among these, therefore, be- 
comes increased yearly. This is of the 
most vital importance in the study of 
crime, and its association with insanity. 
It warrants and bears out a past firm 
belief that crime is, in a great many 
instances, the result of latent or ob- 
servable lunacy. The causes of insan- 
ity among criminals have been accred- 
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ited by many as a result of idleness in 
prison. We have no idleness in our 
State prisons. The prisoners are en- 
gaged at present in making clothes and 
other sundry articles for the various 
State institutions. They are continu- 
ally employed; and when the statistics 
are referred to, we find that one-half 
were employed when the crime was 
committed for which they were sen- 
tenced, the rest being idle. 

This striking percentage of insanity 
among prisoners has a distinct bearing 
upon the possibility that many may be 
insane upon the subject of crime, and 
not manifested in any other manner. 
Only one per cent. of lunacy among 
prisoners as a steady ratio would indi- 
cate either that crime results in a meas- 
ure, in insanity, or that the border lines 
of crime and insanity are, at times, so 
closely merged as not to admit of sep- 
aration. 

If this is so, why should we not treat 
these unfortunates as moral lunatics, 
and why should we punish them for 
deeds over which they have no control? 

The fact that recognized insane in- 
dividuals have at times an irresistible, 
ungovernable desire to steal, assault, 
and to commit other criminal acts, such 
as homicide and arson, demonstrated 
that many of their kaleidoscopic phases 
have a criminal aspect. In turn, crim- 
inals show, aside from their moral de- 
pravity, mental obliquenesses that in- 
dicate defective reasoning ability and 
logical deductive force. 

Every one by the lower order of fac- 
ulties, productive in desires, impulses 
and emotions, would at times be a crim- 
inal, did not the high ones of con- 
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science, reason, and judgment, guard 
against such conditions. The latter 
are the sheet anchor of “the ship of 
our mental condition ” which the wind - 
of temptation would destroy upon the 
rocks of crime and insanity. The con- 
trol, by means of the higher faculties 
present in any act performed, would 
make the individual normal and respon- 
sible. Should the high faculties of 
conscience, reason, and judgment be ir- 
responsive, deflected or perverted, the 
individual has no control over his im- 
pulse and lower faculties, and is, there- 
fore, normally irresponsible for his 
acts. Legally this should, and will be, 
the crucial test of responsibility for acts 
performed either in the insane or in the 
criminal. 

In the past history of the world, crime 
has never been subjugated, it has been 
upon the increase. The chief aim of 
the law has been the incarceration of 
the criminal, not as a means of direct 
protection of society, but as a penalty 
for the crime. The New York State 
Reformatory Schools are a step in the 
right direction, and the educational 
working of this system has proven to be 
of growing usefulness and _ success. 
With the light of advanced scientific 
knowledge it follows that the punish- 
ment—the eye for the eye, and tooth 
for the tooth idea—should not be the 
sole object of the incarceration of the 
criminal, but that the study of his con- 
dition, of which his acts are only symp- 
tomatic, must be viewed from the men- 
tal standpoint, and should receive our 
sympathetic and charitable attention. 

A character sketch of Dr. Carleton 
Simon will appear in the July number. 


—————_ 


Intelligence as Related to Volition. 
By Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


In the older metaphysical method of 
mental analysis, not yet wholly out- 
grown in philosophical discussions, but 
completely discredited by a scientific 
psychology, the human will was regard- 


ed as a separate faculty, presiding over 
the other mental faculties, and direct- 
ing the moral destinies of the indi- 
vidual. Philosophers thus entified an 
abstraction, and attributed to man a 
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power of originating courses of action, 
and determining his own destiny and 
that of the race, to a degree scarcely 
inferior to that possessed by the Infinite 
Being. 

Such a conception of the will, and of 
the absolute freedom of the will, largely 
excluded intelligent motive as a factor 
in directing the actions of the human 
individual. The ignorant man, as well 
as the intelligent man, was held ac- 
countable for his actions, not only to 
God but to the secular authorities, with 
little regard for the influences of educa- 
tion and environment in affecting his 
moral responsibility. Many of the cru- 
elties of our penal methods, as well as 
the barbarities of the inquisition and 
the use of the militant power of the 
government to compel a formal intel- 
lectual assent to the dogmas of the 
church, were based upon this erroneous 
conception of the nature of the will 
and of human responsibility. Some- 
thing of this view even now seems to 
survive in the teaching of a psychol- 
ogist no less eminent than Professor 
William James, whose essay on “ The 
Will to Believe,” assumes that we have 
a right to affirm the “ indeterminist ” 
view of human action as the only 
worthy alternative (although, as he 
shows in his Psychology, all the facts 
are against it); and, substantially, that 
we may choose such intellectual beliefs 
as afford us most comfort and satisfac- 
tion in the contemplation of the prob- 
lems of life and destiny, in default of 
absolute proof or refutation; even if the 
balance of evidence, apart from such 
considerations, would seem to incline 
the other way. 

In spite of this eminent authority, 
whose essay above mentioned would 
seem like an able piece of special plead- 
ing if we were not aware of the mag- 
nificent and unquestionable honesty of 
the author’s mind, the entire drift of 
modern scientific psychology has been 
away from this entification of the will 
as an independent, autonomous, mental 
faculty. In formulating the modern 
scientific conception of the nature of 
volition, Dr. Gall was again a pioneer; 
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and his treatment of this whole sub- 
ject in the first volume of his Works, 
though seldom referred to by the writ- 
ers of our time, is surprisingly modern. 
A single quotation, from the section on 
“Moral Liberty,” will serve to illus- 
trate this fact. After showing why 
the former metaphysical conceptions of 
Free Will, Unlimited Liberty, and Ab- 
solute Liberty are untenable and il- 
lusory, he continues: “ We cannot, and 
we ought not, admit any other liberty 
than that which is in accordance with 
the general laws of nature, and with 
the nature of man. We have seen that 
an unlimited liberty and an absolute 
liberty are in contradiction with the 
nature of a being created and depen- 
dent. The liberty which we ought to 
acknowledge must consider a man as 
a being subject to the laws of causes 
and effects: this liberty must render the 
individual and the law-givers respon- 
sible for good and evil: in this liberty 
our acts must have the quality of merit 
and demerit: the development of this 
liberty must convey the full conviction 
that it depends not only on the organi- 
zation, but also on the influence of ex- 
ternal things, whether man is more or 
less master of his actions; and that 
social institutions, education, morality, 
religion, punishments and rewards, are 
eminently useful and indispensable. A 
liberty which has this character is 
moral liberty. Moral liberty is the 
faculty of being determined, and of de- 
termining oneself by motives ; in other 
words, liberty is the power of willing, 
or not willing, after deliberation.” 

In a like spirit, a late writer, Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Cornell University, 
in his able critique on Kantian ethics, 
declares: “ Whoever reflects that a 
motive is merely an idea, and that an 
idea has no existence apart from the 
subject that has it, must object to the 
comparison of a man and his motives 
with a balance and its weights. The 
former is merely an ideal, the latter a 
real duality. If freedom be 
not found in our volition with motives, 
and not without them, it dwells not 
with man, it is nowhere to be found.” 
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Bain affirms that “ Will, or volition, 
comprises all the actions of human be- 
ings, in so far as guided by feelings ”; 
and John Fiske more tersely defines 
volition as “ the process whereby feeling 
initiates action.” The will, he says, 
“is not an entity, but a dynamic proc- 
ess.” Since, however, man’s volition is 
determined by motives, and his conduct 
is thus necessitated from within, not 
from without, no absolute determinism, 
or fatalism, is implied in the teachings 
of ascientific psychology. It is evident 
that man possesses a genuine, though 
limited, autonomy, and may justly be 
held responsible for his actions. 

It is equally evident that the inner 
motive which guides the conduct is 
largely the creation of the intelligence. 
The same external conditions, present- 
ing an alternative for our action, will 
affect a trained intellect very differently 
from the mind of an uneducated per- 
son. The moral volition, therefore, 


depends largely upon education—not 
merely the culture of the intellect, but 


education in its broadest sense, includ- 
ing the training of body, mind, and 
will. 

“To will,” says Professor Ladd, in 
his Psychology, “is the result of a de- 
velopment; it is something that no one 
can do at the beginning of mental life, 
but which all men learn to do in the 
course of its unfolding. To exercise 
‘free will ’—in any conceivable mean- 
ing of the term—is not a birthright; it 
is rather an achievement which differ- 
ent individuals make in greatly differ- 
ing degrees.” 

The conscience is not a simple, but 
a complex mental faculty. It com- 
prises the sense of obligation, trans- 
formed from the purely egoistic in- 
stinct that makes for self-preservation, 
and the intelligent appreciation of the 
nature and results of right action which 
comes only from experience, reflection, 
education, and a wide knowledge of the 
results of the activities of other indi- 
viduals. Conscience, in the large and 
scientific conception of this faculty, is 
therefore susceptible of training and 
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culture; an important part of the dis- 
cipline of life, if wisely utilized, makes 
for the education of conscience. With- 
out this moral culture of the intelli- 
ence, the mere imperative impulse to do 
right may lead the individual widely 
astray, and result in untold evils to so- 
ciety. Nothing presents a harder 
problem to the wise psychologist and 
sociologist than the conscience of the 
fanatic, who would forcibly impose his 
own imperfect conceptions of social 
obligation upon others. A wider edu- 
cation, a more adequate training of the 
intelligence, at once develops truer and 
more practical social ideals, and sug- 
gests wiser methods of attaining them. 
It also enforces the lessons of due 
modesty and humility by developing a 
deeper sense of the finiteness of the in- 
dividual, and of the inadequacy of any 
single view for the complete solution 
of all the problems of life. It thus in- 
culcates a wide charity for those who 
differ from one’s own conceptions, and 
indicates that the processes of social 
development should be evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary, to be 
achieved by wise educational methods 
appealing to the mind and conscience 
of the individuals who make up the 
social commonwealth, rather than im- 
posed by external coercion. 

A true social psychology, based on 
scientific data and principles, shows 
that societies, like all living and vital 
forms of organic growth, develop by 
intussusception, not by mere accretion; 
by a process of growth and repair, 
which takes place throughout the entire 
internal structure of the organism, and 
which depends for its efficacy upon the 
intelligent action and wise volition of 
its individual units. A true social and 
individual psychology is thus essential 
to the statesman, educator, and social 
reformer, as well as to practical men 
and women in all the relations of their 
daily lives, and no task is more impor- 
tant than that of publishing to the 
world the assured results of its re- 
search into the deepest and most funda- 
mental problems of life. 
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The Intelligence of Dumb Animals. 


By Joun,L. Caren, M.D. 


How much thinking is done by dumb 
animals, and what is the variety of their 
thoughts? 

There has been, and now is a ten- 
dency to consider the movements of the 
dumb animals to be the effect of in- 
stinct—not of thought and reason, as in 
the case of human beings. 


fA_VERY INTELLIGENT PARROT BELONGING 
TO MRS, MCLEAN OF WASHINGTON. 


It can hardly be possible that any stu- 
dent of biology at the present day will 
hold such an opinion, but to him it is 
not an easy matter to decide how much 
thought is evolved by the ratiocination 
of any one of the various vertebrates 
‘ which may be considered intelligent and 
whose brain weighs from one ounce to 
eight or ten pounds. 

As thought takes its origin in the cells 
that form layers on the surface of the 
brain, it is impossible to doubt but that 


there is a parallelism between the 
amount of cell matter in the cortical 
substance of the brain and the thought 
of the animal. 

In the more highly endowed verte- 
brates, including nearly all domestic 
animals, the amount of the cortical sub- 
stance which is composed of three layers 
of cells and their three strata of con- 
necting fibre, is so abundant that it must 
be folded into convolutions, more or less 
numerous and deep to secure the neces- 
sary room, but for the most part, in 
birds, although they have small heads, 
the surface of the brain is smooth. 

The brain of the woodpecker, how- 
ever, has a single crease in each hemi- 
sphere running from near the anterior 
of the brain beyond the middle portion. 
(Solly.) The same is said to be true of 
the brains of buzzards, ducks, and of 
parrots. 

It is said that the woodpecker of 
California brings acorns from a dis- 
tant forest to the place of its winter res- 
idence and places them in holes it has 
pecked out of decayed trees that it may 
find food in the worms that will be 
found in them during the season. 

A lady friend visited a neighbor who 
kept a parrot that was given the utmost 
liberty of the house. My friend took 
a seat on a lounge near a rope of a fam- 
ily gymnasium and the parrot im- 
mediately came forward with long 
strides toward the stranger, descended 
by the oblique rope and struck her head 
a violent blow with its beak. It would 
be interesting to know by what process 
of reason, hatred of this innocent per- 
son’s head was excited. 

The brains of the mammalia are 
greatly superior to those of birds, both 
in regard to size and also to convolu- 
tions. 

That of the cat is sharply marked by 
three longitudinal fissures in each hemi- 
sphere, and by five more or less com- 
plete transverse fissures. By this com- 
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plicated brain structure, this thorough- 
ly selfish creature contrives to keep on 
the right side of the human race and to 
attach her mistress to herself so strong- 
ly as to make her thievish tricks and 
selfish appropriation of the best places 
appear all the more charming. Why 
did she jump on the table on which was 
a piece of fresh meat, and look out of 
the window for a while, then turn tow- 
ard me and discover that I was looking 
at her, then look again out of the win- 
dow for a while before jumping down 
and never so much as take one glance 
at the meat? 

The brain of the dog presents a still 
more complicated appearance (Ferrier) 
in the form and direction of the con- 
volutions, and what a difference in the 
character and disposition of these two 
favorite pets of the human race—the 
one all selfish and the other complete 
devotion to his master’s service; and 
such intelligent service as he gives. 

A sheep farmer was one morning sur- 
prised that his faithful shepherd’s dog 
had disappeared just as he was about to 


take his sheep to their pasture, but on 
the road he discovered a gap in the 
fence, before unknown to him, and 
there, at the broken fence stood his . 
watchful dog. 

Dogs, like men, differ among them- 


selves. A cattle raiser had sent out 
several dogs for the cattle on a cold 
rainy night and they failed to bring 
them in. Then he went to his best dog, 
whom he had hoped to keep from the 
rain as she had a litter of young pups. 
He called her and told her she must go 
for the cattle. She lifted up her head 
and then put it down again, evidently 
preferring to remain at home in so dark 
and cold a night. He said again “ You 
must go.” She got up reluctantly and 
went out and was gone about two hours 
and came back dripping from the rain 
and went to her box with head and tail 
down. On going to the yard the master 
found every one of the cattle. 

Sheep are said to be stupid animals. 
It is not uncommon to decide that there 
is no talent when it is not demonstrated 
by some form of intelligent expression, 
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and sheep are deprived of the power of 
expression by their timidity and the 
care taken of them by their keepers; but 
they have finely convoluted brains. A 
farmer was surprised by the strange con- 
duct of a sheep that came to him alone 
and then returned reluctantly to the 
flock. He had sufficient curiosity—or 
intelligence—to follow the sheep and 
he found that her lamb had fallen into 
the water, out of which it could not es- 
cape, neither could the distressed 
mother do anything to deliver it, and 
therefore she went for one who could; 
and doubtless, after her lamb was saved 
she returned to her ordinary “ stupid- 
ity.” 

The ass is said to be a very intelligent 
animal in its wild state, but very stupid 
under domestication, but an ass that 
had been trained to draw water by 
means of a wheel has been observed to 
resort to the wheel to draw water to 
quench its own thirst. (I have quoted 
from memory, from sources that I can- 
not now recall.) 

The brain of the horse is larger and 
more extensively convoluted; indeed, so 
complicated are the folds that it is not 
obvious whether they are longitudinal 
or transverse, and there is a large brain 
—the largest known, weighing over 
twenty-two ounces. (Tod and Bow- 
man.) The beauty, intelligence and 
usefulness of this friend of man is so 
well known to all that it is needless to 
even refer to them, but there has been 
a recent revelation of their capabilities 
and talent in the case of a horse trained 
for the “ stage,” who can “ read, spell, 
and cipher.” 

Having related what I had seen, I 
was told that if I should see him again 
I should discover the trick by which the 
things were done. I requested friends 
who were about to visit the wonderful 
horse to look out for any possible way 
to account for the reading and spelling 
and figuring he is supposed to do, 
except by calculation in the brain of the 
horse. 

One man declared: “ It is by memory; 
the horse does not think.” 

That animals having brains, large 
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and extensively convoluted like that of 
the horse, do think, every biologist must 
know, but it would be a revelation could 
we be sure that a horse could answer 
every problem possible up to the num- 
ber of thirty, and somehow this horse 
does it. 

“ What is one-third of 27?” one man 
in the audience asked, and the horse 
went immediately to the rack on which 
the figures were arrayed and brought 
forward the figure 9. 

Another question from the benches 
was: “How much is ten, plus eight, 
minus two?” and immediately the 
horse brought forward 16. 

Many similar questions were asked 
him, and the only error was when asked: 
“How much is seven, minus eight?” 
The horse brought out 15. His trainer 
said that he understood it to be a plus. 
When he was asked, “ How much is five 
times eight?” he started, and then 
turned around and came back without 
saying a word. The interrogator was 
reminded that his training had not ex- 
tended beyond 30. 

When his trainer was asked how the 
horse did his work, he replied that it 
was memory. 

It is doubtful whether he ever reflect- 
ed how many variations were possible 
under the rules of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, which do 
not fall much short of four thousand, 
besides an innumerable number of other 
complications. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
method by which this wonderful horse 
reaches his conclusions, it is clear that 
he must do great thinking. Probably 
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no man could remember so large a num- 
ber of problems without the aid of an 
understanding of the power of numbers; 
and who is able to doubt that the mem- 
ory of man is as good as that of this 
horse? 

When the trainer of this horse was 
addressing the audience as an introduc- 
tion to the entertainment, the horse 
took his nose away from his master’s 
hand and began to nip the sleeve on his 
arm, as if he would say: “ Don’t spend 
so much time in talk, I want to begin 
my exercise.” 

Is it not probable that if every human 
brute knew just what his horse was 
thinking, he would be ashamed of his 
stupidly cruel treatment, and would 
not all men who are not nearly idiotic 
take off the tight check reins and the 
foolish blinders, while persons a little 
more advanced consider the question of 
guiding the horse without the annoy- 
ance of bits in his mouth? 

Our busy money-makers have treated 
the horse merely as a working machine, 
and have seldom thought of him as an 
animal of understanding, feeling, and 
affection, and in this matter they have 
failed to appreciate his worth. Just as 
soon as men are brought to think seri- 
ously about their horses they make 
changes in their treatment of him, and’ 
the horses of the brave firemen have the- 
free use of their eyes, while the “ War 
horse,” the “ Glory of whose nostrils is 
terrible,” and who is constantly exposed 
to what timid and cowardly men would 
consider sure to give him fright, has as 
much liberty to see the flash of the artil- 
lery as to hear its crash and roar. 


The Influence of Mind on the Organism 


A Lecture sy CuHartes Bropre Parrerson. 


GIVEN BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


(Concluded from page 152.) 


Enter then into the secret place of 
the most high, and the duties of life 
will become so clear that you will find 
that you will do everything in the easi- 


est possible way, and at the same time 
in the best way. Therefore it is desir- 
able to have the right pictures in mind, 
and if these pictures are continuous: 
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with you, they will bring forth happi- 
ness, peace, health, and every needful 
thing in life. 

There is only one law in the universe, 
and whatever appears to be contrary to 
that law is simply a vain imaging of the 
mind of man. God’s will finds expres- 
sion in the highest way through the best 
use of our mental faculties. When you 
have a thought-picture clear in the 
mind, just hold it long enough, and a 
great force comes into it and gives it 
expression. It must express itself. 
The question then comes, how can we 
best hold the thought sufficiently clear 
and sufficiently long to gain the expres- 
sion of the will. And this brings us to 
a faculty of mind called concentration. 

Concentration is that power which 
holds the mind at its highest state of 
activity and gives the best results. In 
order to concentrate the mind we must 
take one thing at a time. No matter 
what you wish to do give that thing the 
best thought. Keep the mind centered 
on it for the time being and you will 
find the task much easier, and you will 
do it much better. Furthermore, you 
are using the force that is coming to 
you from the inner world in the right 
way, and you are not dissipating it. If 
however you are doing one thing with 
your hands, and at the same time you 
are thinking about and listening to an- 
other thing, the result is evil. The 
thing would not be done well, and it 
-would not be done on time. You would 
be physically and mentally tired when 
the task is finished. More people are 
wearied because of this dissipation of 
force than by the physical work they do. 
It is the way they use the mind that 
tires. When doing a thing keep the 
mind centered on it until it is finished, 
then drop it entirely and treat the new 
work to be done in the same way. A 
true thought-picture of what is desired 
to be done should first be clear in the 
mind, and then the attention should 
be concentrated on that thought, after 

~which will come the God-given will- 
power to make it effective. 

There is nothing in this contrary to 
the universal law. It is simply bring- 
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ing life into harmony with the law, the 
universal will acting through man, that 
is, the human will is one with the will 
of God. Whatever may have been the 
use of the will in the past, from the mo- 
ment it is used in accord with the will 
of God, the desired need is obtained. 
If strength is needed, if health is need- 
ed, if happiness is desired, all these may 
come through a compliance with the 
universal law. 

Every inner state must find expres- 
sion in an outer state. What is con- 
tinually appearing in the body is an 
outer expression of the inner thought. 
Every physical condition has its cor- 
responding mental condition. 

Some people offer a greater resist- 
ance to disease than others, and the rea- 
son is the mental condition they pre- 
sent. The strong positive thought is 
not going to be affected by the disease, 
or the thought of the world, but those 
in a negative state will be affected. 
Thus it happens that some people are 
continually taking contagious diseases, 
while others never take them. Health 
is really more contagious than any dis- 
ease, and if right conditions were only 
offered health would be caught as easily 
as disease, only it is not going to be 
caught as people think disease. 

People are continually attributing all 
their physical ills to causes external to 
themselves. If they could see the 
working out of thought in expression 
they would have no need to search for 
physical causes, for they would be able 
to find a mental condition back of all 
physical conditions. It is so much easi- 
er to attribute a headache to a cold, or 
to some physical condition. It is so 
easy for them to think they have caught 
cold by sitting in a draught, or that a 
disturbed condition of the stomach 
comes from eating the wrong kind of 
food. This is an easy way of shirking 
the responsibility, but when the respon- 
sibility is placed where it should be, it 
is not with the draught in which peo- 
ple sit, nor with the food they eat. “ It 
is not that which entereth into the man 
which defileth, but that which cometh 
out.” It is not what is eaten, it is not 
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what is drunk, it is not the physical 
condition, it is not the outer condition, 
which defileth aman. Itis an easy way 
to account for a cold by saying that one 
went out when warm. There is, how- 
ever, a more satisfactory explanation. 
Think how warm one gets when he be- 
comes angry. It isnot only the heat of the 
mind, there is also a physical heat. Be- 
cause of the anger a condition is present 
where it is possible for a person to take 
cold. The anger starts an over-activity 
of the blood, this is followed by a heat- 
ed state of the body, and this action 
becomes, what is termed; “a cold.” Peo- 
ple who are continually allowing them- 
selves to be disturbed over little things 
get heated and think a great deal about 
it. They think they are too warm or 
too cold. They think they cannot sit 
in a draught. It is their way to at- 


tribute it to outside things. Other 
people think that they must not allow 
a draught to touch them on the back 
of the neck, for fear they will get cold, 
and they usually get what they expect. 


Certain food eaten at a certain time 
will give a disturbed stomach. At other 
times the same food will cause no ill 
effects. If this was a purely physical 
action it would affect a chemical condi- 
tion. But it is not. It is our mental 
condition at the time of eating, not what 
we eat, that affects us. It is not pos- 
sible for people suffering from anger or 
grief, or any wrong feeling, to perfectly 
digest their food. It is not possible for 
them to enjoy their food, because back 
of every physical nature there is some- 
thing else, and that something else 
must be right to give a perfect physical 
action to the digestion, and therefore 
when a person is in great sorrow, and 
eats at such a time, the food will seem 
to be the cause of distress. The work- 
ing organism is not in order, and the 
food entering in is a secondary cause, 
but the real cause is mental. Take food 
at such a time, and from it a wrong re- 
sult will come. 

Remember in this connection there is 
a mental correspondence, for it is shown 
that if we have a good mental digestion, 
and thoroughly digest the things we 
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think about, we shall have a good physi- 
cal digestion, and digest the food we 
eat. But people want to know so much, 
and they want to know it in the short- 
est time. They do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that we are in the 
eternal now, not that it is going to be 
some time in the future. In the realiza- 
tion of the eternal now, we should learn 
a lesson in patience, and from it will 
come a greater knowledge. How much 
we should escape if we would use the 
knowledge that we already have! He 
who fails to do so is he “ who knoweth 
the Master’s will and doeth it not.” 

In digesting, then, let us begin with 
the mental digestion, and this can only 
come by grasping the truth of the prin- 
ciples and by giving expression to that 
truth. 

Besides digestion there is something 
else, and that is assimilation. Some peo- 
ple have no trouble with their digestion, 
but they do have trouble in assimilating 
their food. The mental correspondence 
for assimilation is this. People may 
see clearly and may digest things easily, 
but they do not make these same things 
available in their own lives. They do 
not allow this knowledge to become a 
part of themselves. When there is a 
lack of assimilation in the mental it is 
soon expressed in the physical. Let 
things first be seen clearly, and then a 
use of that sight made, and the digestive 
organs will work in the true way and 
the assimilation of the food will fol- 
low. 

If the law of correspondences is thor- 
oughly understood it is only neeessary 
to see a person walk across a room, to 
watch his actions, to hear him speak a 
single word, in order to be able to tell 
fifty different things about him. This 
is because the outer is an expression of 
the inner. We cannot hide our thoughts 
in the light of this truth, because they 
are being bodily expressed in another 
way. Everything means something. 
A person who has great strength of will 
has it physically expressed in the back 
of the neck. It is a scientific fact that 
the strength of the neck indicates the 
strength of the will. The very shape of 
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a man’s hands shows whether or not he 
possesses will force, because the arms 
and hands are the executive instruments 
of the will. In shaking hands with peo- 
ple you can tell at once if they have will 
or not. 

The way a person holds his head 
seems a very little thing, yet a great deal 
can be told by it. When the head is 
thrown well back, that is an indication 
of physical»strength and physical de- 

- velopment. It will usually be noticed 
that when people are not largely de- 
veloped mentally the head is well 
thrown back. So when the head droops 
just a little forward it indicates a think- 
ing or reasoning nature. When the 
head is well forward it indicates a mind 
that is always going much in advance 
of what the person is doing. A poor 
circulation of the blood produces sick- 
ness. A perfect circulation is con- 
trolled by the understanding. People 
who are all emotion have cold hands 
and feet. Their life forces are prevent- 
ed from flowing to the extremities. 
What is needed to bring about a perfect 
circulation is a perfect understanding. 
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If the feelings are controlled by thought 
the result will be a perfect circulation 
of the blood. The blood is acted upon 
by a great variety of thoughts. Anger 
immediately acts upon the blood, and 
thoughts of hatred leave even a worse 
condition. We are not going to purify 
the blood through taking any kind of 
a physical remedy. The purity will 
come through conforming to the law of 
God—in that way alone can the blood 
be purified. The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. The love of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. The love 
of Christ maketh all things pure and 
whole. It can be done in no other 
way. 

So that thought, the true thought, 
keeps our biood pure. It builds up 
every part of the structure, while the 
wrong thought destroys and tears down, 
until at last the body is sick from head 
to feet. 

Seek for a mental cause for every 
physical condition, and it will not take 
long to find out the truth of all these 
things. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 


People Who Are Talked About. 


LORD NORTHCOTE, THE NEW 
GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 


The appointment of Lord Northcote, 
of Exeter, as Governor of Bombay has 
given great satisfaction to his numer- 
ous friends on both sides of the House 
of Commons. He is the second son of 
the first Earl of Iddesleigh, was born in 
1846, educated at Eton and at Merton 
College, Oxford. He entered the 
foreign office as clerk in 1886. As sec- 
retary to Lord Salisbury, and to his own 
father during his leadership of the 
House of Commons, as financial secre- 
tary to the War Office, as Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance and Charity Com- 
missioner, his years have been well em- 
ployed, and his experience in public 
business will be of great assistance to 
him in the discharge of his duties as 


Governor of Bombay. He has sat in 
the House of Commons for twenty years 
as Conservative member for Exeter. 
Lord Northcote possesses a good work- 
ing temperament, and is a capable busi- 
ness man; he is one of the quiet workers 
of the world, and in many respects re- 
sembles his illustrious father. He is 
not a brilliant public speaker, but he 
takes a practical and common-sense 
view of questions affecting the interests 
of the masses, his opinions are well 
thought out; and he would prefer being 
engaged in planning ways and means, 
and in improving existing irregulari- 
ties then in taking an active part in the 
debates of parliament. Thoroughness 
and industry will characterize all he un- 
dertakes; he is thus able to accomplish 
more work in a given time than one 
possessing more versatility of mind. 
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Although a Conservative in politics, he 
is sufficiently democratic to be inter- 
ested in the advanced thought of the 
day. He is cool, collected, and leisure- 
ly in his movements, particularly dis- 
creet in the expression of his thoughts, 
and diplomatic in the discharge of his 
duties. He is a man of peace, and will 
prefer arbitration to warfare, his ability 
to study both sides of a question is very 
marked, and his judgment upon any 
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toward his subordinates. His intel- 
lectual powers are of a high order, but 
we should not class him among the 
brilliant statesmen of the century. He 
will achieve success through his minute 
attention to business details and his 
conscientious adherence to matters of 
principle and justice. He will not be 
disposed to waste his time in social 
functions or in the society of the frivol- 
ous. He takes life seriously, and will 


LORD AND LADY NORTHCOTE. 


vexed subject will be sound, for he is 


careful in weighing evidence. His 
sense of justice and strong sympathies 
will make him very popular among the 
people of Bombay; he, will rule with 
discretion, wisdom, and impartiality. 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence are 
the leading faculties in the moral group. 
He is not swayed by sentiment or emo- 
tions. In many respects he is a matter- 
of-fact type of man, judiciously cau- 
tious and dignified in bearing, pre-em- 
inently adapted for a responsible posi- 
tion, but will not manifest any egotism 


be more at home in the discharge of his 
duties than in entertaining friends. 
His tastes are of an intellectual and ar- 
tistic order, he is systematic and precise 
in the laying out of his plans, and 
methodical in the arrangement of his 
work. His resoluteness gives him per- 
sistency and stability of character. 
Whilst respectful to authority, he is not 
influenced by inferior minds. He has 
a fair share of adaptibility, and his sen- 
sitiveness will not prevent him from 
taking a lively interest in his surround- 
ings. He is musical, genial in disposi- 
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tion, quick in perception, very discrim- 
inative and thoughtful. He possesses 
an available mind, can utilize his facts 
to the best advantage, and will give ex- 
pression to his thoughts in clear and 
succinct language. From his mental 
endowments we believe his success as 
Governor of Bombay will exceed the an- 
ticipation of his best friends. 


LADY NORTHCOTE. 


Lady Northcote, who accompanies 
her husband to Bombay, was the adopt- 
ed daughter of the first Baron Mount 
Stephen. She possesses a vigorous 
constitution, a favorably balanced tem- 
perament, and a hopeful, sanguine dis- 
position. She is a thorough worker, 
and for many years has been very popu- 
lar among her husband’s constituents. 
Her manner is fascinating and agree- 
able, a characteristic which, undoubt- 
edly, has given her husband many 
votes. Her conversational powers are 
excellent. She can master a subject 
easily, for she can do her own thinking, 


and analyze facts without the assistance 


of her masculine friends. She arrives 
at her conclusions speedily, and is cor- 
rect in the estimation she forms of peo- 
ple. Her spirit and energy are almost 
boundless. She will prefer an active, 
busy life to work of a sedentary nature, 
and will be a prominent figure in every 
good work requiring her assistance. 
She is equally versatile in mind and 
talent, hence, will manifest an interest 
in many things, and successfully accom- 
plish any arduous task of an intellectual 
character set before her. She is wide 
awake to the popular questions of the 
day, and will take a warm interest in 
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subjects affecting the welfare of her sex, 
for she is aggressive, and will believe in 
mutual improvement for every one. 
Her mind works very quickly; in fact, 
activity and quickness will characterize 
all her undertakings, and she will mani- 
fest some impatience with slow and old- 
fashioned people. Her outlook is 
bright and intelligent, her intellectual 
vision is clear, her mind is not sullied 
by pessimism or dark forebodings; in 
whatever society she graces with her 
presence she will shed a lustre of 
brightness and cheerfulness. Her in- 
genuity will show itself in planning, in 
turning off work with dispatch, and in 
superintending the affairs of her house- 
hold. She will never trifle with time, 
for she is always busy and diligent in 
the discharge of her duties. In what- 
ever sphere she was placed she would 
make a good disciplinarian, and act with 
decision, for she is firm and decided in 
her opinions. She is quite frank and 
open in the expression of her ideas, yet 
tactful and cautious in her actions. 
She has warm social attachments, is sin- 
cere in her affections, and a faithful 
friend. Her sympathies are readily en- 
listed in philanthropic work, and she is 
very hospitable. Her accomplishments 
are many, particularly in music, draw- 
ing, and artistic work. Her happy dis- 
position will win her many friends, and 
her keen perceptive powers will bring 
her in close touch with the intellectual 
movements of the day. She takes a 
practical view of life, and is a utilita- 
rian. Her mental powers almost equal 
her energy and vivacity. In her new 
home in Bombay she will be a capital 
helpmeet to her husband, and a favor- 
ite in society. D. T. Elliott. 
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The Letters of Comte and John Stuart Mill on 
Phrenology. 


By James Wess or Lonpon. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 


On the 26th October, 1843, Mill 
wrote to Comte: “I have read with 
scrupulous attention the six volumes of 
Gall. A great part of his polemics 
against his predecessors in psychology I 
have found to be very just, but I had a 
long time ago gone beyond their point 
of view. But you already know that 
the general principles, which alone are, 
according to you, established in the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, do not appear to 
me by &ny means proved in his book, 
which, if it proves anything, would lead 
the rather, in my opinion, and con- 
formably to the author’s intention to 
determine the cerebral organ of certain 
particular animal and especially men- 
tal instincts. I admit the necessity of 
taking into serious consideration all the 
relations which we can hope to estab- 
lish between anatomical structure and 
intellectual and moral functions, and I 
shall seize with eagerness every means 
of enlightening myself more on this 
point.” 

“Tf you will point out to me any 
new reading to be done, I will do it; 
but all that which I have read and 
thought up to now leads me to believe 
that nothing is really established, that 
all is vague and uncertain in this order 
of speculations; it even appears to me 
very difficult for them to be raised from 
this state, so long as the ethological 
analysis of the influence of exterior cir- 
cumstances, even general, is as little ad- 
vanced as it is, anatomical diversities 
referring only to the residue after hav- 
ing subtracted from the total phenom- 
ena all that is susceptible of any other 
explanation whatever.” 

In his next letter to Mill, of the 14th 
November, 1843, Comte wrote: 

“T very much regret that the grave 


defects of arrangement inherent in the 
works of Gall should have shocked a 
mind so methodical as yours to such a 
degree as to prevent you from appreci- 
ating the fundamental reality of his es- 
sential demonstrations. Perhaps you 
would be, in this respect, less dissatified 
with his first great work (“'The Anat- 
omy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System in General, and of the Brain in 
Particular,” in 4to), although this is 
perhaps too anatomical for your ob- 
ject. 

But the same original ideas are pre- 
sented under a better logical form in the 
more systematic works of Spurzheim, 
that is to say, the “ Observations sur la 
Phrenologie,” “L’Essai Philosophique 
sur les Facultés morales et intellectuel- 
les,” the work on Education, and even 
that relative to Folie, which constitute 
four little volumes in 8vo, easily read in 
two or three weeks.” 

The last reference to Phrenology in 
this correspondence is in Mill’s reply to 
the remarks of Comte in his last letter. 
This letter of Mill’s was written on the 
8th December, 1843, and though they 
continued their correspondence to May, 
1847, they did not directly again refer 
to Phrenology. Mill concluded: “TI 
have commenced to read the English 
works of Spurzheim, and I shall not 
neglect the works that you have indi- 
cated of that author.” 

We hear no more of Spurzheim, who 
probably was too orthodox in his ideas 
of the Christian religion for Mill, who 
himself was engaged on those great edi- 
fices of intellectual excellence and po- 
litical reform—he spent the remainder 
of his life in constructing a system of 
logic, in constructing a better system of 
social government—every bigot and 
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every interest against him, but he built 
up for himself a name for intellectual 
and moral worth and as a friend of the 
oppressed and poor that no one need be 
ashamed of. That he failed to agree 
with orthodox religion, or with any re- 
ligion as generally understood, is per- 
haps to be regretted; that he never at- 
tempted to grapple with the facts of 
cerebral localization is as regrettable as 
anything the Phrenologist has cause to 
regret. For this Comte is not wholly 
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blameless. So far as I can judge, 
Comte, the founder of positive philoso- 
phy, left the positive method in regard 
to Phrenology and so failed to grasp its 
practical and positive truths. Mill, in 
speaking of Gall’s work, said: “If it 
proved anything, would lead the rather, 
in my opinion and conformably to the 
author’s intention, to determine the 
cerebral organ of certain particular ani- 
mal, and, especially, mental instincts.” 
In that Mill was right. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


LOVE OF SCENERY. 


One of the most health-promoting 
feelings is the love of grand and 
glorious scenery. At least this is the 
case with cultivated people, but there 
are multitudes of persons, perhaps a 
vast majority, and many of them of 
robust health, to whom beautiful scen- 
ery does not appeal. This love is evi- 
dently one of the newer feelings, and 
has not become a part of the intellectual 
furniture of all mankind. ‘Take an il- 
lustration. C. S., writing of a moun- 
tain wilderness in Tennessee, says that 
the inhabitants have no appreciation of 
the fine scenery about them. 

“The country of these dwellers upon 
the Appalachian range is exceedingly 
fertile, their forests are the noblest I 
have ever seen, their scenery is wild and 
grand, the atmosphere pure and brac- 
ing, and their skies exquisitely beauti- 
ful beyond the power of art to portray 
or pen to describe. Ah, those sunsets 
on Cumberland Mountains! And as 
the sun sinks to rest behind the golden 
and violet and flame-colored battle- 


ments of clouds in the west, as likely as 
not comes rolling on from the opposite 
direction a storm-cloud, blackening the 
whole southeastern horizon, quivering, 
pierced and riven by forked lightning, 
its crashing thunder _reverberating 
among the mountains, and all its edges 
alight as with a silver rim from the em- 
bers of the setting sun. My unre- 
strained and unbounded interest in and 
admiration of their natural phenomena 
were to my good friends and neighbors 
a source of constant amusement, and I 
have reason to know that owing to this 
weakness of mine, and other idiosyn- 
crasies, they good-naturedly set me 
down as ‘looney,’ as rather ‘off’ in 
matters not pertaining to my profes- 
sion.” 

The Phrenologist claims to be able to 
tell by the head whether man is a lover 
of nature, of scenery, or not. Will 
some one send us some good photo- 
graphs of these mountain people so we 
can study them. Evidently the facul- 
ties for the wonderful, the glorious and 
marvellous in nature, have not been de- 
veloped. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS 
IN 100 PARTS. 
MEATS. 
Albumi- Carbona- 
nous. ceous. 
37. 
Poultry 
Lean beef 
Lean mutton ......... 
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Lentils 


Oatmeal 
Indian meal : 
Whole wheat flour... ..10. 


Bread 

Rye meal 

Rice 

Barley meal 
VEGETABLES. 


Sweet potato ......... 
Beet 

Carrot 

Turnip 

Parsnip 

Cabbage 


Blackberry 

Currant 

Gooseberry 

Peach 

Strawberry 
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CONSUMPTION. 

In 1898, 12,979 persons lost their 
lives in the State of New York by con- 
sumption. In 1899 there were 13,414. 
This amounts to 11 per cent. of all 
deaths. There seems to be no decrease 
in the death-rate of this disease. This 
State has just appropriated $350,000 to 
build a hospital to treat and isolate 
those suffering from this disease, but 
this would be a mere trifle. It would 
take a hundred hospitals to hold them 
all. There seems to be no other way 
than for each one to protect himself so 
far as possible from this disease by 
building up a good constitution, and 
securing abundance of good air for the 
lungs. 


EXPANDING THE LUNGS. 


There are various ways of strengthen- 
ing and expanding the lungs, but the 
following is new and novel. It is given 
by Mr. Bradford, of Louisiana. “ Some 
twenty years ago I saw at the London 
Aquarium a strong man exhibiting 
feats such as breaking chains by ex- 
panding his chest and his biceps. On 
going out I bought a small pamphlet 
issued by him in which he stated that 
in early youth he was delicate, and had 
been almost condemned by the doctors; 
idling in bed, he had tied a string 
around his chest, and tried to break it 
by expanding his lungs, keeping on till 
he succeeded. He found he could break 
a stronger string, and kept at it till he 
found himself in every way strength- 
ened, freed from his trouble, and ulti- 
mately able to exhibit himself as a speci- 
men of extraordinary development and 
strength. This is an extreme example 
of the efficiency of the methods sug- 
gested by your correspondents. I have 
personally tried the method, and recom- 
mended it to others, with decided bene- 
fit, and, however far-fetched and un- 
promising such simple rules may seem 
at first, they are always easy to try.” 


CONQUERING OUR DEFECTS. 


Dr. Hillis says: “ Heredity is a tyrant 
over man! Science is making the say- 
ing like an old wife’s fable. Here are 
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Charles Kingsley and Phillips Brooks 
conquering the stammering tongue and 
drilling it to eloquence. Here is Alex- 
ander Stephens, the cripple and almost 
dwarf, wheeled into the Senate in-his 
chair, but conquering his ancestral 
weakness, and becoming a statesman. 
“ Here is Huber, through his love of 
science, triumphing over blindness, 
Here is Beethoven making splendid 
music, despite his deafness. Here is 
Robert Hall, suffering with a spinal 
trouble that scarce ever left him by day 
or night, and sometimes made him in- 
sane for weeks, yet who struggled on, 
and, after twenty years, came to write 
such superb English that he shares 
with Shakspeare and Bunyan the praise 
of having shaped our English litera- 
ture. And here is Africanus, the black 
chief, at forty a cannibal and a colossal 
lump of depravity, but who, wakened 
by the teaching and example of Moffat, 
took on the aspect of a man; became 
the emancipator of his race, learned to 
read and write and speak, learned agri- 
culture and husbandry, and taught 


farming to his savages, learned the use 
of the saw and hammer, and taught his 
people to build houses and villages, 
made himself a scholar, and founded 
schools and churches and Christian 
homes; at sixty stood forth under the 
aspect of a Christian hero—a veritable 


Moses for his race. Heredity may hin- 
der, but it destroys no man. A virtu- 
ous ancestry makes success and happi- 
ness easy, but even then the birth gifts 
are only raw materials; the successful 
man is the architect of his own fortune. 
Thus, also, a depraved ancestry gives 
poor materials, and makes happiness 
and virtue hard, but even then each 
David must father his own sins. It is 
responsibility that clothes the soul with 
manhood, and elevates it above things.” 


CHARACTER OF THE ESKIMOS. 

Dr. C. C. Cleves, an Arctic explorer, 
gives the following testimony concern- 
ing the moral character of the Eskimos: 

“Generally speaking, from a moral 
standpoint, the Eskimos are not as im- 
moral as one would naturally suppose. 
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They seem to have a law which is in- 
herent in the hearts of all rational be- 
ings, to ‘do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you,’ and I 
believe that these people live up to that 
law more nearly perfectly than do their 
more enlightened and civilized neigh- 
bors. They despise a thief. They are 
honest in their dealings among them- 
selves and with strangers, but are sim- 
ple and credulous, and are easily de- 
ceived, showing they are not liable to 
deceive others. They are hospitable in 
their domestic relations, kind and de- 
voted to each other. They have one 
good trait that is worthy of emulation, 
that is, the universal consideration paid 
by all to the very old and feeble. The 
extraordinary kind and indulgent treat- 
ment of their children is a trait com- 
mon to all of those northern tribes.” 


SCARLET FEVER SPREAD BY 
MILK. 


Dr. H. O. Hall gives out the follow- 
ing statement: 

“While scarlet fever occurs in epi- 
demic form in all countries, especially 
among children, it does not occur in 
countries where cow’s milk is not used 
as a food, or where children are raised 
on mother’s milk only. 

“In Japan and China, where cow’s 
milk is not used as a food, scarlet fever 
is unknown, or very rare. 

“Tn India, where cow’s milk is used 
as a food, but where, as in Japan, chil- 
dren are nursed until three, four, or 
even six years old, scarlet fever is rare, 
if not unknown. 

“Tn countries where goat’s milk and 
ass’s milk are used as food, scarlet fever 
is unknown. 

“ Epidemics of scarlet fever in Lon- 
don and elsewhere have been traced di- 
rectly to the use of milk from certain 
cows affected with the teat and udder 
disease, and that milk has not been in- 
fected by coming in contact with the 
disease in man. 

“Certain diseases in the lower ani- 
mals are co-existent with, or precede or 
follow, similar epidemics in the human 
race.” 
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Thoughts on Education. 
By S. Dexter, or Lonpon. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


Another point upon which educa- 
tional reformers are agreed is as to the 
importance of the study of Nature. 
Rousseau’s great cry was for a “ return 
to nature ”—not only to a return to 
natural laws of living, but also a return 
to the simple and pure joys of country 
life and associations with Nature’s 
loveliness and wealth. Freebel speaks 
most strongly upon the good to be de- 
rived by the influence of Nature. He 
looked upon Nature as his friend and 
comforter, and would spend hours ex- 
amining and comparing plants, insects, 
or other objects found in field or forest. 
It was with childish delight that he 
pressed and arranged his botanical 
specimens, or classified his insects. He 
was proud to think that he, alone and 
unaided, had discovered their charac- 


teristics and their place in nature. In 
each new-found treasure he sought for 
some indication of the connectedness 
and unity of plan in the natural world, 
which even at this time he instinctively 


felt must be discoverable. He believed 
too that some noble purpose lay beneath 
these various forms, something higher 
than what was indicated by mere classi- 
fication. A worthy student of Nature 
should not merely collect facts, but 
should, he thought, be able to refer 
them to some deeper truth underlying 
them. When a tutor to two boys we 
are told: “ At first he trusted almost 
entirely to the influence of rambles in 
the fresh air, during which the boys 
were encouraged to take an interest in 
natural objects. Then their father gave 
the boys a piece of land, which the new 
colonists set to work with the most lively 
interest to turn into a garden. There 
was great rejoicing over each new plant, 
and many were the offerings of vege- 
tables, fruit or flower, the children made 
to parents or teachers. Froebel saw in 
their delight and interest in flowers a 
pledge of goodness, and a proof of the 


benefit of their contact with nature. 
Looked at from a Phrenological stand- 
point, there is not the slightest cause for 
wonder at such result, for in such nat- 
ural exercise we see how every part of 
the organism was brought actively into 
play. The physical in the outdoor ex- 
ercise, the social in the companionship, 
the esthetic in the love of the beautiful, 
the observation in examining natural 
objects, the reason in noting cause and 
effect, the constructive in the work of 
hand, and the moral in producing con- 
scientious activity. 

Later on in his life when he had a 
school for boys, we read, “ Middendorf 
[Froebel’s assistant] shared Froebel’s in- 
tense love of Nature. Whoever has 
rambled with Middendorf through field 
and forest will be able to recall the de- 
light with which the unity and harmony 
of nature inspired him, and how he in- 
fected others with his eloquence over 
the divine goodness, beauty, and wis- 
dom manifested in nature. Froebel’s 
attitude toward nature was perhaps 
rather that of a scientist and investiga- 
tor, whilst Middendorf’s approached 
nearer to that of the poet and artist. 

True, our London children have not 
the’ advantages enjoyed by Freebel’s 
boys, but there is always the sky, the 
beauties and wonders of which Ruskin 
has so splendidly pointed out, above us 
—there are always swallows, sparrows, 
bees, butterflies, dogs, horses, etc., to be 
seen—there are never two days alike as 
regards the weather, there are parks, 
commons, and heaths, where many 
kinds of trees and flowers are to be 
found, there are trains which carry our 
young people into the country not very 
far off, and there are many people liv- 
ing in the country, who are so kind as 
to gather and pack off to the schools, 
wild flowers, sprouting and flowering 
twigs, mosses, and grasses. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of 
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listening to Mr. Kenworthy, of the Pur- 
leigh settlement, Essex. Among other 
things, he was telling us of the educa- 
tion of his two boys. He told us how 
they almost lived out of doors, helping 
with farm work and garden, and learn- 
ing the nature of things by actual con- 
tact. One of the gentlemen with whom 
they worked had been a chemist, so the 
boys had special opportunities of learn- 
ing about the constituents of the soil, 
and the necessary food stuffs required 
by different plants. He told us that 
from infancy the boys had had the best 
literature read to them regularly, or 
given to them in the form of stories. 
How they had been encouraged to ask 
questions on what they heard and saw, 
and how their questions were never 
thrust aside without some attempt at 
satisfying them. His boys, though near 
the age of ten, could not read, for Mr. 
Kenworthy told us his idea was to give 
them such a love for history and litera- 
ture generally, that they should be so 
athirst for more knowledge, as to wish 
to learn to read for themselves. He as- 
sured us that his boys were far more 
conyersant with literature and natural 
phenomena than the average child— 
were equal to the best in their ability 
to use their faculties, and he appre- 
hended that when they did begin to 
learn to read, they would find little or 
no difficulty in mastering that art with 
rapidity. This method is entirely in 
accord with the teachings of Rousseau, 
given in his “ Emil,” but I am afraid 
there are few parents, at least among the 
middle classes, who can give the time 
and environment suitable for such edu- 
cation, at least to the full extent. Pes- 
talozzi also worked on these lines with 
his poor vagrant children at Neuhof. 
He was most particular that the lan- 
guage of the children should be culti- 
vated before reading or writing. His 
children worked with him on farm and 
in garden during the summer, and with 
spinning and weaving in the house in 
the winter. Over their work they were 
engaged in talks on objects with which 
they came into contact and the money 
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derived from their work helped to main- 
tain them. Ina few months we are told, 
the appearance of these poor little creat- 
ures had entirely changed—though fed 
only on bread and vegetables, they 
looked strong and hearty, and their 
faces gained an expression of cheerful- 
ness, frankness, and intelligence which 
till then had been totally wanting. 

Some educators advocate the training 
of children in one direction mainly, 
neglecting other faculties—particularly 
if the child appears to have no particu- 
lar liking for some kind of employment. 
Such educators are at fault, for they are 
treating the child as a kind of producing 
machine, from which they wish to ob- 
tain excellent productions of a particu- 
lar kind. They forget that the true 
work of the educator is with the many- 
sided life in the child, and to prepare 
it for living. If the child is found to be 
specially deficient in some particular 
faculty, there is more reason that he 
should have special help in that direc- 
tion whilst under guidance. The good 
the child derives from such exercise, 
cannot simply be measured by the 
growth in the use of that particular 
power. The moral worth of having to 
attack the unpleasant task, the discip- 
line of having to apply the mind, and 
concentrate the attention and the pleas- 
ant sense of gradual progress are all of 
very much educative value to the child, 
and he will at least learn to appreciate 
greater ability in that direction in his 
fellows. Had we time we might say 
much of the educative value of good 
manners—manners being the outward 
expression of the inward man; of the 
importance of an education toward 
truth, kindness, and sincerity; and of 
the necessity and value to the child of a 
well-trained physical body, but as there 
is a danger of my having already 
wearied you, I will conclude my paper 
by giving you some words of Ruskin’s 
which to me typify a well-educated man: 

“ The harmoniously developed man is 
the most lovable creature in the world, 
and at the same time the most striking 
image of the divine.” 





‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
EARL G. GULICK, LAD OF PROMISE. 


By Uncte Josepn. 


From a purely scientific, rather than 
from a eulogistic, point of view we 
make the following comments of Earle 
G. Gulick’s brain capacity and physical 
organization: 


ment, to which is united in equal pro- 
portions the Motive and the Mental. 
Music as a general thing produces so 
much intensity of feeling, and works 
so materially upon the nerve centres of 


Photo by Rockwood. 


EARL G. GULICK. 


Instead of finding a little seraph or 
angel, with defective body and nervous 
temperament and highly sensitized or- 
ganization, we were gratified to find a 
boy of substantial proportions, one pos- 
sessing a fine physique, a phenomenal 
chest capacity, a strong vital tempera- 


the organization, that it was more pleas- 
urable to find that little Gulick has a 
remarkable hold on life, and that his 
talent, which is as natural to him as to 
breathe, will not wear out his body or 
overstrain his brain. He is an excep- 
tional boy for twelve years of age, his 
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measurements, which we had the pleas- 
ure of taking the other day, are as fol- 
lows: 

Head, circumference at the base, 
22% inches. 

Length of head, from ear to ear, 15$ 
inches. 

Length of head, from front to rear, 
15 inches. 

Weight of body, 105 pounds. 

Height, 4 feet 10 inches. 

Chest capacity, 31 inches; expansion, 
344 inches. 

Born, January 29, 1888. 

With this exceptional record he 

unites exquisite quality of organization, 
which enables him to utilize his brain 
power in a perfectly easy and natural 
way. 
In hundreds of cases among children 
of all nationalities we have not found 
a lad so finely proportioned, and so ca- 
pable of filling not only one, but many 
positions in life. Size of head is not 
everything, but when size is united to 
a harmonious organization, neurotic 
tendencies are not possible. Gulick is 
a perfectly natural child, and physi- 
ologically possesses a remarkable hold 
on life, and when we remarked that he 
will probably live to a good old age, and 
as long as some of his ancestors, he in- 
terpolated: “As long as my grand- 
father perhaps, who lived to a great 
age.” 

Of his mental capacity, his head in- 
dicates great breadth through the tem- 
ples as well as in the diameter from ear 
to ear. He thus has energy and force 
of character to throw into his intel- 
lectual work. The anterior measure- 
ment from the opening of one ear across 
the brow to the other side is excep- 
tional, but it is not alone in these cen- 
tres that he has talent and ability to 
express his musical genius. Taking a 
line from the centre of the forehead, 
around the circumference of the head, 
the faculties of Ideality and Sublimity 
are passed, which give to his mind great 
taste and power of expression, and 
ability to see the light and shade of mu- 
sical conception. Thus the parts that 
require a pianissimo are as delicately 
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given as those that require a strong and 
sustained crescendo. Evidently music 
agrees with him, and one remarkable 
feature that we note in his cerebral de- 
velopment is his utter lack of concern 
or fear, shown by the development of 
Cautiousness. While some children 
would be nervous in appearing before 
large audiences, and being called upon 
to sing difficult oratorical music and 
opera, he simply revels in it; in fact, he 
must gain as much benefit by singing 
as his audiences do, in the same way as 
a speaker gathers magnetism from his 
audience, and feels less exhausted when 
he sits down, than when he rose to give 
an eloquent oration. 

His ambition is of a healthy charac- 
ter, and it acts more in regard to ex- 
cellence of work than to attract per- 
sonal admiration. This is one of the 
charms of his character, and he is not 
liable to be spoiled. He possesses a 
strong social, affectionate, and friendly 
nature. Upon my saying this, little 
Gulick asked if he was fond of animals, 
to which we replied, “ Your head indi- 
cates that you are intensely interested 
in animals, and it would be surprising 
if you did not want around you quite a 
number, to train and care for.” 
“That’s right,” said Earl, “I have a 
dog and an alligator, which I will show 
you presently, and am very fond of ani- 
mals and pets of all kinds. My dog 
had an accident to-day,” said he, with 
much concern. 

He has a remarkable development of 
self-confidence, and a strong indepen- 
dent spirit, not of that nature that 
gives conceit, but of the kind that can 
control his own actions, and feel sure 
of himself, consequently when he 
strikes a note he does so with combined 
strength and taste. There is no un- 
certainty about how he will produce a 
certain note. 

Another remarkable point in his 
character, which shows itself in his 
mental faculties, is his prodigious mem- 
ory. Not only has he large Eventual- 
ity, but he has the memory that comes 
from Constructiveness, Imitation, Spir- 
ituality, Human Nature, Time, and 
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Tune. This combined power enables 
him to unite the artistic with the me- 
chanical; thus the light and shade of 
musical time is not lost sight of while 
the construction of the piece is per- 
fectly rendered. His development of 
tune is very large, hence it is no trouble 
to him to commit to memory exquisite, 
yet varied, types of music. His head 
indicates that he would be able to adapt 
himself to different kinds of music. 

His moral brain is capable of express- 
ing the sacred and moral sentiments 
with great purity of thought, while his 
social qualities could interpret “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” or “The Suwanee 
River,” with equal power. 

Another gift that Gulick possesses is 
his strong development of Language, 
hence his power to express himself in 
argument or debate will, as time goes 
on, show itself quite as distinctly as his 
power to express himself in music. 
At this point his father explained that 
he could take his part in argument at 
the present day, and sustain his point 
like one of older years. He will make 
an excellent barrister or judge, for he 
is capable of making fine distinctions 
between points of equity, and is able to 
give conclusive evidence why he thinks 
that such and such points are right. 

Another point in his character comes 
from his large development of Con- 
structiveness, Ideality, and Sublimity. 
They give to his mind an inventive 
turn, and even if he did not work out 
his conclusions or inventions, he is 
bound to give to the world some orig- 
inal ideas. His father said in reply to 
this observation: “Gulick is remark- 
ably handy with his fingers even now, 
and shows quite an inventive turn of 
mind.” When we spoke of the power- 
ful influence that these faculties would 
have upon his character as he devel- 
oped, we remarked that “were he to 
give up singing altogether he could 
make an excellent artist and inven- 
tor.” 

The greatest drawback that the lad 
will suffer from is in having so much 
capacity in a variety of ways that he 
will find it difficult to concentrate his 
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mind on one or two studies. He has 
so much grasp of intellect for a lad so 
young, and is so advanced in his way 
of taking up an idea, that he will not 
need to study hard in order to excel and 
outstrip the other lads in his class. 
While some will have to spend hours at 
their books, Gulick will need only a 
half of the time that most will take, 
and will know how to make intelligent 
replies to all the questions put to him. 
He has a perfectly frank, candid, and 
unsophisticated manner that is perfect- 
ly charming to behold, and this we pre- 
dict will win him many friends, and 
prevent him from becoming stilted or 
artificial in his work. 

We were amused at one remark of the 
boy singer, namely, “ Miss Fowler, have 
I any Order ?” We replied: “ The or- 
gan of Order will need cultivating; you 
have a mental Order which will sustain 
you in your work, but your material 
Order is but small, and your Continuity 
needs cultivating in conjunction with 
your Order so as to enable you to be 
consecutive in your ideas, thoughts, 
and plans.” He said: “How can you 
tell that I am not orderly in my hab- 
its?” Here we pointed out the de- 
ficiency, with the explanation of how it 
could be remedied. In a few minutes’ 
time Gulick called our attention to the 
little alligator that was in a pot of water 
at the side of the room. He took it up 
in his fingers like a little pet, and evi- 
dently was greatly attached to it. He 
asked us to examine its head, and find 
out its characteristics, but it was now 
time for Gulick to go to bed. We are 
glad to know that he sleeps soundly, 
eats sensibly, exercises daily, and is not 
obliged to give up his education even 
with his many engagements. His mus- 
cles are firm and he is strong of arms 
and limbs; in fact, we should almost 
imagine that he had had a special 
training in physical department. 

In summing up a character of this 
kind, it is difficult to bring into a nar- 
row horizon the capabilities of one so 
richly endowed, and his endowments 
evidently come from both father and 
mother, for the father’s head measures 
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above the average in size, and is joined 
to an exceptional quality of organiza- 
tion. As a life-work Gulick has before 
him not only his talent, taste, and won- 
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derful capacity for understanding mu- 
sic, but he possesses oratorical powers of 
unquestionable quality, and artistic and 
inventive ability of no mean order. 
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What a Face Said; 
OR, THE LOVE OF A LITTLE CHILD. 
(Concluded from page 159.) 


One day as I was about to go out on 
an errand Teddy said: 

“ Will you bring me a little blank 
book with a pencil fastened to it? ” 

“Yes, dear,” I promised, hurrying 
off. “I will buy one for you.” 

My errand performed, I tried to buy 
the little book, but it was no easy task. 
Store after store I entered, only to find 
that that particular kind of book with 
a pencil fastened to it was not in stock. 
I knew Teddy well enough to know that 
no other kind would answer at all. For 
an hour I wandered in and out of all 
sorts of places, and at last succeeded in 
securing what I wanted. 

It was late when I entered the house. 
Teddy was in bed. I expected the eager 
question, “ Did you get it?” and I was 
proud of my determination. 


No little voice called out. I went 


softly into his room, thinking him 
asleep. He was awake and wide-eyed, 
in his white bed. 

“ Teddy,” I whispered, “ here is your 
book, dear.” 

He sprang up, rosy and excited. 


“My book? Really and truly? And 
the pencil fastened to it? ” 
. e4 Why, yes. I told you I would get 
it.’ 

“TI know you did,” he said softly. 
“ But I did not believe you.” 

“Why, Teddy!” I gasped. “TI al- 
ways keep my promises.” 

“ Even to little boys? ” 

“ Especially to them, laddie. 
do you like your book? ” 

“Tt is king—dif—er—ous! ” 

His doubting words clung in my 
memory. 

Teddy’s words often did. 


How 


“ Why were you so surprised because 
I kept my promise? ” I asked him a few 
days later when we were out nutting to- 
gether. 

“ Oh! ’cause big folks don’t often— 
at least, not to children.” 

“ Why, my dear, who ever breaks a 
promise to you?” 

“Mamma, papa and the maids.” He 
was bending over a promising heap of 
leaves. “I always remember such 
things. If I ask papa to bring me any 
present he never remembers it, and 
there was that time that mamma broke 
her promise about Mr. Finnigan.” 

Evidently, the Finnigan affair had 
cut deep. 

“ What was that, Teddy? ” I asked. 

“ Oh! nothing much.” He was bend- 
ing over the leaves, his sunny curls un- 
der the red Tam o’ Shanter cap shining 
in the afternoon glow. I could not see 
his face, but I heard the quiver in the 
brave voice. 

“ Least, it wasn’t much to anyone but 
me. Mr. Finnigan was our plumber. 
He was the beautifulest man I ever saw. 
We used to talk nearly all day while he 
was fixing our bathroom. He didn’t 
mind having me around all the time. 
He used to have a boy like me, he said; 
but he died. So Mr. Finnigan and I 
used to talk about him, and—other 
things.” 

There was a note of real tragedy in 
the tender voice now. 

“T never had such fun before,” he 
wenton. “ Mr. Finnigan and I used to 
eat our lunch together under the tree 
by the horse and wagon. I gave Mr. 
Finnigan some of my grapes and cake, 
and he gave me some bread and sausage. 
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He had lovely things in his pail. He 
told splendid stories too. One day he 


asked me how I would like to live with 
him and ride around in the wagon. I 
told him I’d like to awfully much. 
Mamma laughed when I told her, and 
said that if I went, I must take only 
my old clothes. But I didn’t care. I 
said I’d come and see her sometimes, 
and when I could, I’d take her riding in 
the cart. 

“ Next day Mr. Finnegan got through 
before I knew it, so I hurried to pack 
my bag. Mamma said that she would 
keep Mr. Finnigan until I came. She 
promised, or I wouldn’t have gone for 
my clothes. 

“T pretty nearly died, I hurried so. 
I got my trousers on wrong, and I 
couldn’t find my old hat, and my shoe- 
strings acted awfully queer, but at last 
I was ready. When I went downstairs 
I looked out, and Mr. Finnigan was 

one.” 

“OQ Teddy!” I cried, my eyes filling 
with tears. 

“Yes. Gone!” No words of mine 
can express the sorrow in that little 
voice. “ When I asked mamma about 
it she had forgotten, and she laughed 
because I cried.” 

“Oh!” It was all that I could say. 

And so the winter passed. Again 
and again I longed to ask my boy how 
he felt about my face, but I waited. 

At the years end, during which 
Teddy and I studied, read, played and 
walked together, I was told that my ser- 
vices were no longer needed. In the 
autumn my pupil was to go to a fashion- 
able boys’ school. 

At parting, I grew desperate. “ Ted- 
dy,” I said, holding his restless hands in 
mine, “tell me truly, laddie, what did 
you see in my face that first day that 
you did not like?” 

He looked at me long and seriously, 
then said, in his strange, slow fashion: 

“ You—had—the—same—look — in 
—your—face—that—Mr. Finnigan— 
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I thought—I was—going—to 
love—you,—and—I did—not—want— 
to!” 

* You darling! ” I cried with a happy 


had. 


heart. Ah! was anyone ever more 
blessed than Mr. Finnigan and I? It 
was only after I had left that I remem- 
bered that I had not asked Teddy if he 
loved me. 

Dear little fellow! He was not to go 
to the fashionable school that autumn. 
Whether he ever will is an open ques- 
tion. During the summer, in one of 
his daring climbs, he fell and injured 
his spine. They wrote me that the lit- 
tle, tireless feet were not able to run. 
All day he sat in his wheel chair, but 
was patient and sunny-tempered. By 
and by a letter came from Teddy him- 
self—a dear scrawl! It settled all my 
doubts upon one subject. This was the 
letter: 

“T cannot write as good as I used to 
when you were here. 

My hand gets tired easier than when 
you were here. 

I wish you were here to read to me 
like you used to read. 

I wish you were here to tell me bed- 
time stories like you used to tell. 

Mr. Finnigan comes every day and 
wheels me in my chair. 

Mamma got him for me. 

Mamma is better than she was when 
you were here. I told her about you, 
and how you never forgot promises, 
specially to boys. 

I told Mr. Finnigan about you, too. 
He wants to know you, he says. 

I think a lot about your face, and 
nights I dream about it. 

I would not say that thing now. You 
know—about not liking the look on 
your face. 

I wish I could see you every day like 
I used to see you. 

When I’m a man I’m going to be with 
you always, like I used to be. Yours 
truly, TEDDY.” 

—Christian Register. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


There is no denying the fact that 
every day brings further proof that 
Phrenology is becoming more and more 
accepted by all classes of men and 
women. You have only to take up the 
modern newspaper or magazine to real- 
ize this. 

In the forthcoming classes of the In- 
stitute, Phrenology will be the prin- 
cipal subject studied, and will be taken 
up by competent lecturers. As Phre- 
nology stands at the head of all subjects 
that interpret character, it is the design 
of the Institute to pay special attention 
to the unfolding of its principles. 

Many who have been waiting for 
years to take this course should avail 
themselves of this year’s instruction. 
Physiognomy is also illustrated by 
many gratifying lectures, so that per- 
sons can, by the aid of the instruction 
thus given, form a very concise and ac- 
curate opinion of their fellowmen. 

When there are so many avenues 


through which Phrenology can help 
men, it seems only right that the sub- 
ject should be endorsed by all our 
colleges. There is much superficial 
knowledge taught to our children to- 
day, while Phrenology is left out of the 
curriculum, that we long for the uni- 
versal acceptance of it, and are working 
steadily to that end. 





SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT 
HOLLAND. 


We are gratified that the Government 
has purchased Mr. Holland’s submarine 
torpedo-boat, a point which had not 
been quite decided on going to press 
last month. 

Our readers will remember seeing the 
portrait of Mr. Holland in the May 
number of the JouRNAL. 

There has evidently been a change 
of policy with reference to the sub- 
marine boat theory in our Navy De- 
partment, as there was previously much 
difference of opinion regarding the 
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purchase. Mr. Holland has been ex- 
perimenting with submarine craft for 


more than a quarter of a century, and 
has much available talent. 


—————$ 


FACE TO FACE WITH A SER- 
VANT-GIRL FAMINE. 


Every year we seem to be getting 
nearer to a servant-girl famine, and the 
problem appears to be unsolved. To 
our minds, there is but one solution to 
this very important subject; it is one we 
have agitated for many years, and do so 
to-day with even greater force. It is 
our firm conviction that domestic help 
should be trained like any other help, 
and the same remuneration given for 
competency as for typewriting, report- 
ing, bookkeeping, and office work. For 
all these departments a thorough course 
of instruction has to be followed at 
some business college, and why should 
not domestic help be treated in the 
same way? No girl should enter ser- 
vice without being properly qualified to 
engage in the duties for which she is 
employed. A mistress should not have 
to tell the cook how to boil a potato, or 
make a decent pudding for dinner. A 
mistress has so often told us that just 
as soon as she has thoroughly instruct- 
ed a girl who came to her knowing 
nothing, that she then leaves her for 
another place, forgetting what she owes 
this mistress for her household knowl- 
edge. 

If, however, we could look for com- 
petent help in some of our institutes 
for domestic hygiene, we could then 
make the right selection, and there 
would be fewer changes in our homes 
than is often the case now where there 
are four or five servants, 

Phrenology can greatly help in se- 
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lecting what is wanted, and it has come 
to the aid of many in dire distress. A 
competent Phrenologist should first 
examine a mistress’s character, and 
then proceed to secure some help 
adapted to her needs. For sometimes 
one servant will suit one mistress, but 
not another. We can see that Phre- 
nology is the great panacea in solving 
this social problem. 











PILLSBURY, THE CHESS EX- 
PERT. 


Our notice has been called to an esti- 
mate of the head of Pillsbury, the great 
chess expert, given by John L. Capen, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, and we hope to 
give our readers the benefit of his anal- 
ysis, with a portrait of the chess player, 
in our next issue. 





Guard your weak point. Be lord over 
yourself, 


The human mind was /made to think, 
And not in lethargy to sink; 

To rise above all earthly things, 
Borne as upon celestial wings. 


Great thoughts, not bound by space and 
time 

Expand to every land and clime, 

Not seen or weighed or measured, 

Yet in the active mind are treasured. 


In nature wondrous works appear 

A mystery, yet ever clear; 

When on the sky we gaze at night 

We read the thoughts which show God’s 
might. 


Great thoughts the riches of the soul, 
That ever point the heavenly goal 
And help us in the glorious way 
Which leads to an eternal day. 


To have such treasures here below 

*Tis Heaven’s will to thus bestow 

On all who are disposed to seek, 

And have a heart that’s true and meek. 


In the inspired Word we see 

Great thoughts which only make us free; 

Thoughts which are forever giving 

Light to make this life worth living. 
Professor John Moore. 
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*WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS} ARE 
DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The JouRNALS by mail, and the 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia ” by express, 
came in good order in due season, and 
am well pleased with them; also the 
Phrenological Register.” Mrs. M.S. P., 

Woburn, Mass. 


“T received some time ago the books 
I sent for, and I like them very well, and 
thank you for your prompt attention in 
sending them. They came before I ex- 
pected them.” L. N., 
California, Mo. 


Professor J. K. Gullihur is in town, and 
sends his kind regards to you, also one 
of his bills. He is about to give a course 
of instruction and teaching a class in this 
city. I trust his efforts will result in 
good, in gaining interest in a work that 
is a benefit to mankind.” 

Wm. T. Stillwell, 
Ogden, Utah. 


We learn that the partnership that 
long existed between Professor Allen 
Haddock and Professor Holt has been 
dissolved, and that “Human Nature” 
will be edited by Allen Haddock in future. 
We wish him every success, and trust that 
Mr. Holt will be successful in his new 
venture. 

“Was speaking to an acquaintance 
some two or three weeks in regard to your 
publications, and spoke especially about 
*The Science of a New Life,’ by John 
Cowan. This party is anxious to get 
something good along that line of 
thought, and I write you to send along 
some catalogues, circulars, etc., of your 
different publications. I think he would 
subscribe for the JOURNAL. I have been 
so greatly benefited by everything in the 
JOURNAL, and the different books I have 
bought from time to time, that I feel it 
a duty as well as a pleasure to do a little 
solicitation wherever the occasion offers.” 

a Bea 
Detroit, Mich. 


* We have many of Trall’s works, which 
we value very highly.” 
Jo. Kester, 
Rock Point, Ore. 


“T have been interested in Phrenology 
for a good many years, and have found it 
of much use as a teacher. I now wish 
to make it a profession as soon as pos- 
sible. I have given the subject consider- 
able study.” J. M. Richards, 

Waukomis, O. T. 
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FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


A well-attended meeting was held on 
April 18th, when Mr. J. B. Eland, F.F.L, 
read an excellent paper on “ Physiology 
and Phrenology.” An animated discus- 
sion followed, in which several members 
took part. Mr. J. W. Corbett presided. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and chairman brought the meeting to a 
close. This meeting brought the winter 
session to a close. We are gratified with 
the interest taken in the work of the In- 
stitute by members and friends, and by 
the attendance and enthusiasm shown at 
the meetings. The programmes for next 
session will be distributed early in the 
autumn. 

Miss I. Todd, F.F.I., attended a bazaar 
at Plumstead, on April 5th, 6th, and 7th, 
and was well patronized. Her delinea- 
tions were highly appreciated. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott attended a bazaar, at 
New Southgate, on April 5th, 6th, and 
7th. 

Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, F.F.I., lectured 
before the Hove Phrenological Society, on 
April 26th, and received a hearty recep- 
tion. This young and flourishing society 
is making headway under the direction 
of Mr. Millot Severn. 

Mr. F. G. Sleight, A.F.I., recently deliv- 
ered a lecture, on “ Phrenology,” before 
a Mutual Improvement Society at Dud- 
ley. His lecture and public delineations 
gave entire satisfaction to a large audi- 
ence. 

Rev. C. Fisher, A.F.I., is actively en- 
gaged in enlightening his many friends 
on the utility of Phrenology. 

he summer examination of students 
will take place on July 25th and 26th. 

On April 4th a paper was read by Miss 
Heudin, A.F.I., on “ Food and Character.” 
The essayist considered that sufficient 
care is not generally exercised in select- 
ing the foods best suited to the require- 
ments of the body under the various con- 
ditions in which its labors are performed. 
Different demands upon the constitution, 
and varying environments, should be 
studied with a view to suitable foods be- 
ing eaten, and the art of cooking should 
be used so far only as it is an aid to di- 
gestion. We do not want more brain, 
but brain of better quality, and as the 
brain depends upon the body for its de- 
velopment, how necessary it is that the 
body should be well and properly nour- 
ished by suitable and well-prepared food. 
A good discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, and Miss Heudin was heart- 
ily thanked for her lecture. 

_——— © 


The shortest intelligible sentence 
which contains all the letters of the al- 
phabet is, we believe, “ J. Gray, pack with 
my box five dozen quills.”—Exchange. 
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The Denver Phrenological Society is 
planning special meetings for the sum- 
mer months. A public lecture on ethno- 
logical investigation in the cliff-dwellers’ 
region will be a feature. 

The finances of our society are main- 
tained by a monthly membership fee of 
twenty-five cents. We have also ap- 
pointed a certain day each week when an 
experienced examiner is in attendance at 
our room, at which time the public may 
obtain private phrenological examina- 
tions for a reasonable price. We have an 
expert stenographer with the examiner, 
to furnish full written report, for those 
who desire such. 

We will be very glad to receive sugges- 
tions from any reader regarding new 
ideas for the society. 

M. Lilburn Merrill, M.D., 
3094 Newton st., 
Denver, Col. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mrs. May Vaught, of Chicago, who was 
very much devoted to the study of phren- 
ology, and a most enthusiastic aid in the 
publication department. She will be very 
much missed by those with whom she 
worked. 

—————_@—___—_ 


SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


Sir James Sawyer, a well-known phy- 
sician of Birmingham, has been confiding 
to an audience in that town the secret of 
longevity. Keep the following nineteen 
commandments and Sir James sees no 
reason why you should not live to be 100: 

1. Eight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open 
all night. 

4, Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against 
the wall. 

6. No cold tub in the morning, but a 
bath at the temperature of the body. 

7%. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat and see that it is 
well cooked. 
9. (For adults) Drink no milk. 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy 
those cells. 

12. Daily exercise in the open air. 

13. Allow no pet animals in your living 
rooms. They are apt to carry about dis- 
ease germs. 

14. Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking wa- 
ter, damp, and drains. 

16. Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambition; and 
19. Keep your temper. 
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H. S. Spafford, Plainfield, Wis.—We are 
glad to note that persons are beginning 
to want the help of the practical Phre- 
nologist in securing the right kind of 
help in their business as well as in their 
private interests; further, that persons 
are willing to study Phrenology to-day 
with more earnestness and zest than ever 
before, in regard to hygienic habits and 
radical reforms in diet. My address be- 
fore the Hundred Year Club is a practical 
proof of this, for we have received many 
letters all over the country asking for 
information regarding this important 
subject. We are sorry we cannot agree 
with you in regard to the commencement 
of the twentieth century and the close of 
the nineteenth, but we think there are 
some magazines that would be pleased 
to note your criticisms with regard to 
when the twentieth century commences. 
We had already in print the paragraph 
we quoted in our March No. before your 
letter was received. We really fail to 
see how you can make yourself out to be 
one hundred and seventy-eight years old 
because we say the twentieth century be- 
gins next year. 

Jack, New York.—Many thanks for 
sending us the advertisement that ap- 
peared in the “ Herald” from one who 
wanted a competent man to manage and 
keep in repair the steam railway of the 
property belonging to a large sugar es- 
tate in Cuba. These are the very ad- 
vertisements that ought to state, as one 
did in the “ Herald ” not long ago, “ con- 
sult Fowler and Wells before applying to 
us.” The day is coming when in all our 
papers we shall see such a statement, for 
business men are seeing the necessity of 
gaining the advice of those who are 
scientifically informed on the matter. 
Fowler and Wells Co. have a bureau of 
this kind which is yearly growing in im- 
portance, and should be of assistance to 
all classes of men and women. 
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and seventh lecture of the 
the American Institute of 
Phrenology was given on May 2 by Dr. 
Robert L. Watkins. The subject was 
“How the Health and Disease of Brain 
and Body can be Determined.” Special 
stereopticon slides prepared by the lec- 
turer from his laboratory were used. 
There was a large attendance and the 
most interesting and profitable evening 
was spent. The lecturer has given many 
years of study to the disease of the blood, 
and the audience were treated to a very 
special lecture. 

The Doctor will lecture before the in- 
stitute during the fall of this year. 

Several examinations were given at the 
close by Mr. De Lancey Allen. 


The last 
course of 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Physical Culture”—New York—for 
May comes to us full of healthy exer- 
cises, which can be adapted to every 
home with the best hygienic results. It 
contains many valuable illustrations on 
physical culture. 

“The Homiletic Review ’—New York. 
The May number is one of the best we 
have seen. It contains many articles on 
the “ Review Section, Sermonic Section, 
Seed-Thought, Pastoral Section, Social 
Section,” ete. 

Gaillard’s “ Medical Journal.”—The ar- 
ticle on “The Treatment of Rheumat- 
ism,” by Sir Richard Douglas Powell, 
M.D., will be read with much benefit by 
all individuals suffering from this dis- 
ease, 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—for May contains articles that are 
interesting as well as helpful in the home. 


It contains a very interesting article on 
“ Home-Making a Vocation,” by Caroline 
Abbot Stanley. 

“ Omega ”—New York.—This highly in- 
structive journal contains an article by 
Albert Chavannes on “ Mind, the Factor 
in Heredity.” “Some New Uses for 
Milk ” is a very interesting article found 
in this number. 

“The Nation”—New York—for May 
calls attention to the fact that Londoners 
are unconscious of the change that is 
taking place around them, by the pull- 
ing down and building up of the metrop- 
olis, the constant improvement of the last 
few years are of a kind usually associated 
with the go-ahead cities of America or 
South Africa, rather than with the most 
conservative capital in the world. 

“The Book Buyer ”—New York—con- 
tains a beautiful frontispiece of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. It also contains a 
portrait of Franklin, which is now repro- 
duced for the first time from a Sevres 
medallion in the Boston Public Library. 
One article by J. M. Bulloch, on “ The 
Literary News in England,” is one of 
considerable importance. 

“Literary Digest”*—New York—opens 
with interesting articles on topics of the 
day. It also contains very important ar- 
ticles on Science and Invention. 

“ Education,” a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the science, art, philosophy, and 
literature of education—Boston, Mass.— 
contains articles on “ The University of 
American Life,” “ Scientific Temperance 
Instruction,” and many other interesting 
articles. 

“Christian Work”—New York—a 
weekly periodical, opens with a frontis- 
piece of twenty of the familiar faces seen 
during the past week at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference, which is an il- 
lustration of the variety of characteris- 
tics in the ministerial world, and would 
make a very interesting study for the 
Phrenologist. It also contains a very in- 
teresting, as well as instructive, article 
on “Porto Rico’s Pagan,” with several 
illustrations. Many good suggestions 
may be derived by reading the article 
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by Emma Graves Dietrick on “ Being 
Honest.” 

“The Churchman”—New York—an 
illustrated weekly news magazine, con- 
cludes its series of articles on ‘“ French 
Cathedrals,” in this number. It deals 
liberally with the proceedings of church 
work in all parts of the world. It con- 
tains a fully illustrated article on ‘“ The 
Fern’s Poor Relations,” by Charles Fran- 
eis Saunders, which is very profitable 
reading to the botanist. 

The American monthly “ Review of 
Reviews ”*—New York—is finely illus- 
trated, and a full representation of noted 
men are mentioned in the editorials. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“ Hearing, and How to Keep It” (one 
of the Long Life Series). Price, 50 cents. 
The contents is divided into three parts: 
Part. I. Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Ear. Part II. The Chief Diseases and 
Injuries of the Ear, and the Avoidance of 
their Improper Treatment. Part III. 
General Hygiene of the Ear. The differ- 
ent parts enumerated above are fully il- 
lustrated. 

“ Health in Schools and Workshops,” is 
another of this valuable series, and will 
be of great help to the young and old. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“The Young Wife’s Advice Book ” has 
information that no mother should be 
without. The management of the moth- 
er’s health during nursing of children 
will be of great service, along with the 
many valuable suggestions contained in 
the hundred pages or more of instruc- 
tions. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Throat and the Voice ” is a work 
of great importance to singers, and there 
are nine chapters devoted to the voice and 
fifteen to the throat. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Mouth and Teeth.” Price, 50 
cents. Matters of much less importance 
to personal appearance, of vastly less 
account to individual comfort, and be- 
yond all question of smaller moment to 
health and life, are made the subjects of 
constant study and care; while the 
amount of information possessed by the 
public in this direction is lamentably 
small, and much of that is erroneous. 
Many otherwise intelligent people are 
sadly deficient in a proper comprehension 
of this subject. There are no other or- 
gans of the body that are more appreci- 
ated than the teeth, and yet there are 
none the neglect of which entails more 
serious results. In the hope of awaken- 
ing interest and stimulating thought, 
with reference to the intelligent care of 
the < oe this monograph has been pre- 

red. 

“Sick Nursing ” contains nine chapters 
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of great interest. It has not been the 
author’s purpose in this volume to lead 
people to take the treatment of disease 
into their own hands; on the contrary, 
it has been his aim throughout to assist 
the physician in his work; to supplement 
him in all that he does, and to pave and 
clear the way, by careful attention to 
hygienic rules, for any mode of treat- 
ment he may find it necessary to adopt. 
Price, 50 cents. 

We make a new offer (good to the first 
of July) for the ten volumes of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’s works, in cloth binding, for $10. 
The works are as follows: “ New Gym- 
nastics,” “Weak Lungs,” “Our Diges- 
tion,” “ Five Minutes’ Chats with Young 
Women,” “Our Girls,” “ Prohibition a 
Failure,” “ Chastity,” ‘ Gypsies,” “In a 
Nutshell,” and “The Biography of Dio 
Lewis.” 

“The Parents’ Guide.” This is an ex- 
cellent work on human development 
through pre-natal influences and inher- 
ited tendencies, the points made being 
abundantly illustrated by reference to 
many cases of interest. Mrs. Pendelton 
gives the results of several years’ obser- 
vation of the physical characteristics 
from parents to children. Price, $1.00. 

“Origin of Species” has attracted a 
good deal of attention on account of the 
novel and philosophical theories ad- 
vanced, and is well worth reading. Price, 
$1.50. 

‘“* Foreordained ” should be read by all 
who are married, and by everyone who 
contemplates marriage. Price, 75 cents. 

* How to Magnetize,” by James Victor 
Wilson—price, 25 cents—is a practical 
treatise on the choice, management, and 
capabilities of subjects for magnetic in- 
fluences, with instructions on the method 
of procedure. 

“How to Grow Handsome” is a work 
that brings about a lasting beauty, show- 
ing how to acquire and retain bodily sym- 
metry, health and vigor, secure long life, 
and avoid the infirmities and deformities 
of age. Price, $1.00. 

“How to See the Point, and Place It” 
—punctuation without using the rules of 
grammar, has been received, and is a re- 
markable little book. It contains a con- 
densed form of punctuation which will 
be of great help to students. Price, 15 
cents. 

There are many worthy people who are 
desirous of receiving the instruction 
given by the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, who do not feel able to meet the 
outlay, including the cost of coming and 
residing in New York. To aid such, the 
American Institute of Phrenology will 
offer a scholarship free to any person 
who will get up a club of fifty $1.00 sub- 
scribers to the JouRNAL. This offer 
holds good for May and June. It may 
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appear a large number, but to any in- 
telligent person interested in the subject, 
and with properly directed efforts, they 
will find it easy. By taking the matter 
in hand and pushing it, success can be 
obtained. 

The $50.00 Bicycle: We have arranged 
to offer one of the very best wheels made 
to anyone who will send us a club of 
thirty $1.00 subscribers to the JOURNAL. 
This is a special offer for June. It will be 
given to the first successful competitor. 

The Home Exerciser is simple in its 
construction. This can be put up with- 
out tools, and is ready for use at any 
moment. A book of instruction is given 
with each Exerciser. The prices are 
from $2.00 to $5.00. For the month of 
May we will give the $3.00 Exerciser for 
five subscribers to the JOURNAL. 

Wilhide’s Exhaler; price, $1.50. This 
new invention is proving to be one of 
great practical utility. As a means of 
strengthening the lungs and breathing 
power, there is certainly nothing supe- 
rior. ‘‘ Consumption is curable.” So say 
Professor Austin Flint, Professor Ben- 
nett, Dr. F. H. Ramadge, and others. It 
is said that it is almost an instantaneous 
cure of common colds; it aids digestion, 
and gives an appetite. ‘It increased my 
chest two inches in a few months, and I 
am a healthier man.” 

“Of Such Is the Kingdom,” by Anna 
Olcott Commelin. This work covers a 
large field of human love, hope, sym- 
pathy, and sorrow, and yet mirthful, de- 
scriptive, and dramatic poems are also to 
be found therein. The volume is a rare 
exhibition of book-making, and a fine 
birthday present. Price, $1.50. 

The mouth, lips, eyes, and nose all 
denote fibre, quality, and character: 
whether the love of the flesh and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, or the love of the 
noble and pure, predominate. Three sep- 
arate pamphlets on these subjects— 
“Mouth and Lips,” “Eyes and Eye- 
brows,” and “ Chapter on Noses,” will be 
sent on receipt of 45 cents. 

In our next number will be offered our 
Summer clearing sale of shelf-worn 
books. 

“The Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory,” by Thomas A. Hyde, is without 
doubt the best work for the use of stu- 
dents and professional men, whether as 
clergymen, lawyers, or legislators. It 
will be read with special interest by all 
‘students of human nature, even if not es- 
pecially interested in oratory, as it takes 
up the motions and sentiments in an at- 
tractive manner. Price, $2.00. 


The “New Model Manikin,” having 


proved itself very useful to physicians 
and students of physiology, is sent with 
a comprehensive key for $10. 

We wish to keep before our readers the 
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special offer of the instalment plan of 
$15 worth of books for $10—$5.00 down, 
and $1.00 per month. 

“Our Presidents, and How We Make 
Them,” by Colonel A. K. McClure. Price, 
$2.00. This is a book full of interest, con- 
taining portraits of the Presidents from 
Washington to William McKinley, and 
may be procured at the office of this 
magazine. 

“Suggestion in the Cure of Diseases 
and the Correction of Vices,” by George 
C. Pitzer, M.D.—price, $1.00—is a book 
full of valuable suggestions. This 
method of cure is for over-nervous and 
fagged brain-workers. The _ general 
psychological observations will be found 
of special interest. 

“How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing,” by Henry Frith—Price, 50 cents— 
has reached its third edition. This book 
contains many natural autographs, and 
the character is fully described from the 
signatures. 

“How to Read Character in Faces, 
Features, and Forms,” by Henry Frith, 
is a very valuable work. The chapter on 
gestures is one of special importance to 
the student of Physiognomy. Price, 50 
cents. 

“Christ, the Orator,” by Thomas A. 
Hyde. This highly interesting work, 
like his “ Natural System of Elocution 
and Oratory,” is original and unique, the 
only book on the subject. The reader 
finds on its glowing pages the Christ of 
olden time, not the Christ of Middle Ages, 
but the Christ of youth and manly vigor; 
the Christ that walked in simple majesty 
along the shores of Galilee; the Christ 
whose voice speaks in the sweet accents 
of pathos, love, and faith. Price, $1.25. 

“We received the ‘ Temperaments’ on 
the 7th instant. I have read it through, 
and have gotten much from it. It is the 
most comprehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject I have been able to find.” W. A. B., 

Ecorse, Mich. 

Q. Has not science demonstrated that 
Phrenology is imperfect? 

Mr. Beecher: I do not know that sci- 
ence has demonstrated it. Those who 
are best acquainted with it are conscious 
that, with some crudeness, it contains a 
great many elements of truth, and that 
it is one of the tendencies in the right 
direction; and, when the knowledge of 
the human mind shall be finally made 
clear, I think it will be found that much 
has been owing to Phrenology.—Yale 
Lectures on “Preaching,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

A special offer of “The Long Life 
Series,” edited by George Black, M.B., 
Edin. The series consists of twelve 
books, containing two thousand, or more, 
pages of reading matter, and will be sent 
to any address post-paid—to all orders 
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received before the first of July—for 
$4.50; in single copies, 50 cents each. The 
names of the books are as follows: 1. 
Long Life, and How to Reach It; 2. The 
Throat and the Voice; 3. The Eyesight, 
and How to Care for it; 4. The Mouth and 


the Teeth; 5. The Skin, in Health and 
Disease; 6. Brain-Work and Overwork; 
7.Sick-Nursing; 8.The Young Wife’s 
Advice Book; 9. Sleep—How to Obtain it; 
10. Hearing, and How to Keep it; 11. Sea 
Air and Sea Bathing; 12.Health in 
Schools and Workshops. These publica- 
tions are new, and have not been offered 
in this country before. 

Intending students of the Institute for 
the next session, commencing September 
5th, should write for particulars, and 
make all preparations possible during the 
next three months. 

Agents are desired everywhere to sell 
the JoURNAL, and, on application, terms 
will, be forwarded. 

Weaver’s Works for the Young will 
be valuable reading for young men and 
wonen starting out in life. Price, $2.50. 

Our readers who are practising hydro- 
pathy at home will learn many hints in 
“The Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” and 
many other works that are advertised on 
another page of this JOURNAL. 

During vacation time many teachers 
and students are posting themselves on 
various subjects, and those who are 
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studying oratory will find a most valu- 
able instructor in “ Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” by Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. Price, 
$2.00. 

It is interesting to note the many 
spheres of trade and professions that are 
represented in the clients for phreno- 
logical examinations. The school teacher 
is seeking the aid of Phrenology to as- 
sist him or her not only for their per- 
sonal benefit, but for the higher purpose 
of getting in touch with the pupils under 
their care. The graduate is seeking his 
or her vocation in life, and consults the 
examiner for the purpose of assisting 
them to decide in this important step. 
The parents seek the aid of Phrenology 
to assist them in understanding the child, 
which was such a perplexity to them. 
The foregoing are instances that have 
occurred since we last went to press, not 
that they are new, but may strike some 
of the readers as particularly interesting, 
and familiarize them with the advance 
which the art of character-reading is 
making. 

“The Natural Cure of Consumption ” 
is strongly recommended by many di- 
rectors of sanitariums for their con- 
sumptive patients. This is the best work 
ever written by Dr. Page. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Sumner is at the present time read- 
ing “‘ Hygiene of the Brain,” and finds it 
exceedingly helpful to him. 





The Head and Face a) 


llirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for ‘“‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK | 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


contains the balsamic virtue 


of the pines; is pure, antiseptic 
and in every sense hygienic. 
It has no equal as a luxuri- 


ous and invigorating cleanser. 


For the Hair and Skin 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology, 
Physiology and Physiognomy. A complete Hand- 
book for the People. With over one hundred new 
illustrations, including a chart for the use of prac- 
tical Phrenologists. Revised and printed from New 
Plates. x12mo. 192 pages. By the Renowned 
Phrenologists, Profs. O. S. and L. N. Fowrer,. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Lectures on Man. A series of twenty-one Lectures 
on Physiology, and Phrenology, delivered by Prof, 
L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in England 
many of which are now out of print and can only 
be had in this volume. $1.50. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered in 
Accordence with the Principlesof Phrenology and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. 
By H. S. Drayton, A. M., M. D., and James 
McNen, A. M. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their relation to 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life, by 
D. H. Jacques, M.D. so Illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


2" For an additional $3.00 the China Bust will be 
substituted for the plaster. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With upwards 
of one hundred divisions, in china, Newly dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs have 
been subdivided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It isa perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever pub- 
lished. Price, $5.00. 

New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the **Human Face Divine.” 
1,000 illustrations, By S. R. WeLts, $3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body 
and Power of Mind. 2s illustrations. By O.S. 
Fow er, (unabridged edition.) Price, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the location of 
each of the Organs. Price, $1.00. 

The Constitution of Man ; Considered in relation to 
external objects. By Geo. Comps, with portrait, 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 
considered in 1ts three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Tuomas A. and 
Wititam Hype. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and pre- 
sent it from new and = standpoints. This is 
not a common-place book onthe plan of numerous 
school text-books ; but one well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who would excel as speakers, readers,etc. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervousness, 
By M. L. Ho.sroox. Part I, contains chapters on 
the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal 
Nerves. How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a 
Large Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up 
the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these amount to $15.00. The 


set will be sent by express for $10.00. ‘ 


» 


TO SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send at once. 


This offer is good for a limited time only. 





Express Address 





Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00} 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 ts paid. 


NAME occcceccecccececcccesce0eeees 00e8eeeeseseeeee 


Post Office ..+eee eeeeesoaeees noes 


Shab. cccccccccccccccccccccecce 
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THE NEW CYCLE 


A Great Magazine. 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE, 
Assisted by Competent Associates. 


Four magazines in one for The Home, The Thinker, 
The Scholar, and The Metaphysician. Special depart: 
meuts for a—Important ve b—The Home Circle 
—Thoughts for Everyb ae c—Art, Literature, Phi- 
losophy and Science. Editorial—Comment and 
Critique. Issued monthly. 

CuaPTER VIII.—Food and intemperance. Why peo- 
ple crave stimulants. The cook and intemperance. 

CHAPTER IX.—The most strengthening foods. 
Wheat. Oats. Oatmeal. Barley. Rye. Indian Corn. 
Rice. Buckwheat. Composition of peas, beans and 
lentils. The potato and sweet potato. The onion. 
Other roots. Cabbage. Spinach. Rhubarb. Celery. 
Asparagus. Lettuce. Cress. 

CHAPTER X.—The importance of fruits. Apples. 
Grapes. Their nutritive value. Their Physiological 
effects. All about the grape cure. Other fruits, Nuts. 

CHAPTER XI.—Food for different ages, conditions 
and seasons, Diet in infancy. Diet in childhood and 
youth. Diet for manual worker; for brain worker. 
Diet in old age. Diet in training. 

CHAPTER XII.—Foods in various diseases. In dys- 
pepsia. Fevers. Constipation. Bright’s disease. 
Chronic rheumatism. Gout. Diabetes. Diarrhoea. 
Summer complaints. Consumption. Nervons diseases. 
Cancer. Ulceration of the stomach. Emaciation, 
For inebriates, orphan asylums, prisons. Pure food. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


METAPHYSICAL PUB. CO. 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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|} an exceedingly difficult subject. 


| and pains and penalties. 


“WHAT A 


YOUNG BOY 
OUGHT TO KNOW” 
Bishop John H. Vincent, DD,, LL.D. 


“You have handled with great delicacy and wisdom 
Your work has 





been well done.” 
Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 


“WHAT A 


YOUNG GIRL 


OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 
“It is indeed what boys ought to know—the failure 
to know which has been the cause of many sorrows 
Why was not this book writ- 





ten centuries ago?” 


Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, =~ New York 








RIPANS 


RIPANS 








Nervous dyspepsia will make life 
seem gloomy ; 

Bilious disorders will make you 
feel blue ; 

Raging sick headaches are quite 

as distressing ; 

Ripans Tabules—these ills 
they’ll subdue! 


Try 


The lightest of hearts are those 
in bodies healthy, 

The brightest eyes are those in 
coolest heads, 

The happiest folks alive are not 
the wealthy, 

But those o’er whom 
protection spreads. 


Ripans 








'ED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not pee J They banish pain and prok 

One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 
d accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-} 











ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish n pain and prolong 

life, One gives relief. Note the wo: -I-P-A-N-8 on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 
10 for5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
a and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
y address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Ghemical Co., Noe 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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“THE HYGIENIC 


TREATMENT OF 


CONUMPTION ” 
In Three Parts. 


By M. L. Hotsrook, M. D. 


A very great wn aor A of all cases of Consumption 


which have recovered 


remedies and not by drug medication. 


ave been cured by hygienic 


In most cases 


the patients have applied these remedies themselves, 
often, perhaps, ina rude way; but even thus applied 
they have proved of the greatest advantage. 

This work aims to give the best hygienic treatment 
for Preventionand Cure. It is divided into three parts, 
with the following twenty-five chapters: 


PART I, 

lature and Causes of Dis- 
eaes 
CHAP. 
1. The Disease. 
2. The indirect Causes of 

Consumption. | 
3._Micro-Organisms as the 
“ Immediate Cause. 


PART II. 
Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Consumption in 

the Earlier Stages. 
r. Prevention. 
2. Preventing Colds. 
3. Enlarging the Chest. 
4. Indian Club Exercises. 
5. Rowing. " 
6, Vocal Gymnastics. 
7. Special Vocal Exercises. 
8. Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture. 





CHAP, 
9. Horseback Exercise. 

10. Toughening the Consti 
tution. 

tt. Clothing. 

12, The House and Home. 

13. Climate. 

14. Bath’s and Bathing. 

15. The Sun-bath. 

16. Food and Drink 

17. Psychic Forces-The 


ill. 
18. Other Psychic Forces. 


PART IIL. 


Treatment in more Ad- 
vanced Cases. 

1. Open Air, Rest and 
Light Cure. 

2. Enlarging the Chest. 

3. Self-help. | 

4. Difficulties in the Way 
Cautions. 


No one with a tendency to Consumption, or with a 
small chest or weak lungs. with frequent colds and 
sore throat, or in any stage of the disease where there 
is the least hope, can afford to neglect the methods ad- 
vocated in the plainest and simplest way in this work. 


DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for 
the treatment of Rheumatism, 
Malaria, Neuralgia, etc. A spe- 
cialty is made of Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman and Electric Baths 
and Massage, together with Hy- 
gienic Diet. 

Send for Pamphlet on Rheu- 
matism. Address: 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





‘HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
R 


Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 


By Dr. M. L. HoLsrook, 


CONTETS. 

1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 

2—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory 

5--Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; 
7 of the Blood; Memory and Disease; 
femory and Narcotics. 

4—Enxaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 

s5—Memory and Attention. 

6—Memory and Repetition. 

7—Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 

8—A Striking a of Restoration of the Mem- 
ory, and the Methods Employed. 

9— Methods of gy | Culture fcr Schools, 

10—Self-culture of the Memory. 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


OF PHRENOLOGY 


PRESIDENT, MRS. C. F. WELLS 


Incorporated, 1866, by Special Act of the | 


New York Legislature 


The Annual Assembly of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will take place on 
Wednesday, September 5th, with an evening 
reception of students and friends. 
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fundamental principles of Phrenology, Phys- 
iognomy, Psychology, Physiology, Anat- 
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the Temperaments, Brain Dissection, the 
Objections and Proofs of the Old and New 
Phrenology, Mental Therapeutics, the Choice 
of Pursuits, Marriage, the History of Phre- 
nology, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism, 
Psycho-Physiology, Elocution, Oratory and 
Voice-Culture, and Jurisprudence. 

Last year the students had the advantage 
of the lectures of William Hicks, M.D., a 
physician and medical professor, who has 
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Dissection, and Clinical Work in Treating 
the Insane, which proved of great interest to 
all members of the class. 

The Institute will have the same assist- 
ance this year. 

The Institute course is recommended to 
business men and women who have daily to 
come in contact with their employees and 
customers. 

It provides help to all professional men 
and women who have to educate the masses. 


Three lectures are 








It proves a guide to parents and teachers, | 


as well as private individuals. 


For terms of tuition, etc., apply to the 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., No. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York City. 
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